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TREVOR COURT, 
BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


sketch in water colours. Ivy looks so un- 
| natural in pencil.” 
| “I will if I have time,” was the reply; 
THE ladies were seated in the morning-room “but, Carry dear, it is past twelve o'clock, 
at Trevor Court two days after Lord Clare-|and you have not played any of the music 
ville’s visit, respecting which not one word you promised me.” 
had been mentioned to Caroline. Caroline turned to oblige her cousin, but 
Mrs. Raymond’s reclining chair had been |she had scarcely reached the centre of the 
drawn near the modern bay-window, which, | large room when the door opened, and the 
while it opened in the centre, and gave ready |footman announced “ Mrs. Dormer and the 
access to the terrace, in some degree des-| Rev. Mr. Dormer.” 
troyed the antiquity of the room. Mrs. Raymond and Edith rose in great 
Edith sat near it sketching the ruins of an | surprise, while Edward Dormer saw nothing 
old keep, which alone remained of the time/|in that noble room excepting the little figure 
when Trevor Castle had a drawbridge and a|in a plain morning dress, who stood blushing 
moat for protection against neighbouring foes. | where she had been arrested in her way to 
It stood on a high point in the park, and /}the piano by surprise at hearing the name. 
added to the picturesque beauty of the} Edith was the first to gain self-possession ; 
scenery, which Edith gloried in, and not/she advanced hastily and held out her hand 
without reason. |to Mrs. Dormer, and before Caroline had 
She had seen Trevor Court in the full) recovered herself she had introduced mother 
luxuriance of summer, and adorned with the | and son to her astonished cousin. 
golden tints of autumn; but or that morning; A few minutes afterwards, when Sir Henry 
she had stood on the terrace, and felt that in|came in, he found Mrs. Dormer and Mrs. 
its fresh spring beauty the grounds of Trevor; Raymond talking pleasantly together, and 
Court were even more attractive. |the young clergyman quite at home with his 
Before her lay the extensive lawn, sur-| daughter and niece. 
rounded and interspersed with beds of spring; “I am very pleased to see you, Mrs. 
flowers. Beyond were the white and pink} Dormer,” he said, as he advanced to shake 
blossoms of the orchard. ‘To the right and | hands. 
left rose and fell the undulating greensward| “You are very kind, Sir Henry, and out 
of the park, dotted with noble trees. At ajvisit will be doubly pleasant, for we have 
short distance from the house to the right the|found old friends in Mrs. Raymond and 
ground descended so suddenly that the path | Edith.” 
which Arthur Clareville had taken the pre-} The conversation now became general, 
ceding dayrequired a flight of steps to continue | perhaps rather less insipid than is often the 
it, till it reached a fence which enclosed the|case at these morning calls. Mrs. Dormer 
line of rail to London. observed that Edith was unusually animated, 
Trevor Court formed a point of attraction|and in one of those dreadful pauses which 
to railway travellers, and the tastefully built|}are sometimes so_ difficult to break, she 
station, its red bricks contrasting strongly |asked,— - 
with the pale green leaves of the park trees,| “Mrs. Dormer, have you seen the view 
was an addition to the landscape. On the|from this window?” 
opposite side of the line rose the town of | “No, my dear, this is my first visit,” she 
Allington, and the train winding through the | replied, rising and coming forward. 
valley, leaving behind the feathery line of| “It is more extensive from the end of the 
steam, added to rather than diminished the|terrace,” said Sir Henry, approaching the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. |window ; “are you too tired to walk round 
From the upper rooms could be seen across | the gardens and in the park, or will you wait 
the valley and beyond the opposite hill a|till after lunch?” 
distant blue line of ocean. “If we are to intrude upon you to lunch, Sir 
“T should like to go over the old tower,” | Henry, I would rather go now,” she replied, 
said Caroline, as she stood watching Edith’s| “ the beauty of the spring day soon passes.” 
ready pencil. “I hope you will copy your] ‘“Youare quite right, Mrs. Dormer, but pray 
v. ] 


CHAPTER XII.—CAROLINE MAKES A 
DISCOVERY. 
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don’t talk of intruding. I am happy to see 
you. If you please we will go out through 
the study, as I do not like to open this 
window near Mrs. Raymond, and then I can 
get my hat.” 

Mrs. Dormer and her son followed Sir 
Henry while the two girls ran to fetch their 
garden hats. 

As they passed the drawing-room Caroline 
seized her cousin’s hand, and drawing her in 
closed the door behind them. Edith,” she 
exclaimed, “why did you not tell me you 
knew Mr. Dormer was here when we met him 
yesterday ?” 

“J had no idea of it,” she replied. “1 
knew Edward — Mr. Dormer, had a new 
curacy in Essex, but nothing more.” 

“ Edward! do you call him Edward? Oh, 
Edith, tell me, are you engaged to him?” 

“Hush! nonsense, dear Carry! pray don’t 
imagine such a thing. I cannot endure to 
talk of clergymen in that way. Caroline, I 
am not engaged to any one.” 

“Why do you call him Edward then?” 

“Well, perhaps I ought not to do so, but 
I was quite a child when he and Mrs. Dormer 
first came to Cornwall, and I was too young 
to be called JMss Edith ;—but, Caroline, I 
hear voices on the terrace, they will wonder 
where we are.” 

In a few moments they had overtaken the 
visitors, who were standing with Sir Henry 
at his favourite spot, and admiring the view 
to his heart’s content. 

Edward heard the light steps behind him, 
‘6on’t you think we take a long time to 
dress, Mr. Dormer?” said Edith, gaily. He 
turned at her voice, but he was not one of 
those gentlemen who banter or joke young 
ladies upon woman’s weaknesses. 

“No,” he replied, “I am not able to give 
an opinion as to whether one hour or five 
minutes would be required to dress. for a 
walk in the garden.” 

Edith laughed, but at that moment thestable 
clock struck one, and she proposed that they 
should follow Mrs. Dormer and Sir Henry. 

“Do you admire the view, Mr. Dormer?” 
said Caroline, timidly. 

“No one could help doing so,” he replied, 
as he stood still again to look out over the 
glorious spring landscape. 

And then Caroline remained silent while 
they walked on through shrubbery, kitchen- 
garden, and orchard, returning across the 
lawn, and entering the house by the drawing- 
room window. 

Mrs. Dormer and Sir Henry kept a little 
in advance, now and then calling Edward to 





observe some break among the trees, or to 
point out the train winding through the 
valley beneath them; but the young people 
generally dropped behind, seeming in earnest 
conversation, although Edith was the prin- 
cipal talker, for Caroline was unlike herself 
on this day. 

They had scarcely entered the house when 
the gong sounded for lunch, and in passing 
to the dining-room they crossed the picture 
gallery. | 

Sir Henry saw Mrs. Dormer’s earnest look 
at the paintings. “I shall not allow you to 
examine them now,” he said, pleasantly; “as 
the days grow longer you must come and 
spend the day and dine with us.” 

Mrs. Dormer and Edward courteously 
acknowledged the invitation, although none 
present knew the tumult of ideas which it 
created in the young clergyman’s mind. 

During lunch Sir Henry could not help 
observing that the two girls seemed to have 
changed character. 

Edith, with a flush on her delicate cheek, 
talked with most unusual vivacity, while 
Caroline, generally so full of life and spirits, 
sat quiet and subdued, only replying when 
spoken to in a tone of restraint. 

The baronet was surprised. Not so Mrs. 
Dormer ; she saw with a woman’s eyes that 
Edward, though under great restraint, was 
fascinated with Caroline Trevor; she however 
mistook Caroline’s quiet reserve for pride and 
displeasure at her son’s presumption. 

After a while the same idea began to 
trouble Edward. His sensitive nature shrank 
at once from being intrusive, and he began in 
his heart to accuse the girl who had hitherto 
blushed and smiled when he met her riding 
or driving, of coquetry and pride. 

He also subsided into silence on thus 
reflecting, and had not the rest of the party 
kept up a brisk conversation there would 
have occurred those awkward pauses which 
destroy the ease of social intercourse. 

Perhaps it was a relief to him when the 
time came for them to take leave of their 
kind friends. Caroline, on the contrary, saw 
Mrs. Dormer and her son walking down the 
noble avenue of beeches, escorted by her 
father, with a feeling she could scarcely define. 
She already regretted her reserve at lunch, 
she had been almost rude ; and what would 
Mr. Dormer think of her after all? 

And then, with a revulsion of feeling, she 
asked herself what right she had to expect or 
encourage attentions from another when she 
knew that by her own conduct she had led 
Arthur Clareville to hope for her love ? 
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He had talked of calling on Sir Henry, but 
he had never asked her to be his wife, though 
her grandmother seemed to know his wishes. 

Arthur was amiable, and she thought he 
really did love her, but he was not so clever 
nor so good as Edward Dormer; and as she 
thought of the name which Edith had so in- 
advertently used she remembered their early 
acquaintance. 


Edward Dormer’s wise resolves melted into 
thin air. 

Edith was learning a lesson in the school 
of life; but Caroline, thoughtless of the future, 
gave herself up to the amusement of the hour. 

She knew nothing of that school of afflic- 
tion by which the wanderer from the fold is 
brought back. She had learnt the doctrines 
and precepts of God’s word ; she had in her 


“ Oh,” she said to herself, “ Mr. Dormer is | childhood been taught to kneel and address 


too good for me. 
proposed to Edith? she is the very one for a 
clergyman’s wife.” 

“Caroline, how thoughtful you are ! 
Edith, coming towards her. 

“ Am I?” she said, blushing ; “ well now, 
I'll tell you my thoughts. I was wondering 
why Mr. Dormer hadn’t chosen my dear 
cousin Edith to be his wife.” 

Edith blushed in her turn. 


” 





I wonder he has never|God as “our Father” in heaven, but she 


knew nothing of the childlike faith which can 
realize His presence, rely on His aid, and 


said | call upon Him in time of trouble. 


Now and then she would wish herself like 
Edith, and listen to her gentle remonstrances ; 
but the self-indulged and undisciplined heart 
needed purifying in the furnace of affliction 
before it could be taught to cry, “ Abba, 


| Father.” 


“ Caroline,” she said, “ I would rather not| Edith’s lesson had already commenced ; 
hear you refer to such a subject ; there is one | she was learning the holiest of moral virtues, 
very strong objection to meas a curate’s wife. | the sacrifice of self for another; to liken small 


I am penniless, and I should only make his | 
position worse by marrying Mr. Dormer.” 
Caroline heard the remark in silence. 
This objection to Edith did not exist with 
herself. 
Meanwhile Edward and his mother walked 
homeward, each thinking of the pleasant 


morning visit and the kindness of their host. | 





things with great; and, with reverence we 
would write the words, this self-sacrifice has 
its highest and holiest pattern in Him who, 
from the moment when He left His Father’s 
throne in glory till He re-ascended to God’s 
right hand, was one continued sacrifice of self 
for the good of a fallen race. 

Edith Raymond knew now that her love 


For a time, however, Mrs. Dormer’s remark | for Edward Dormer had existed for years un- 


could only extract yes or no from her silent 
companion. 

At length he began to reason with himself, 
while his mother walked by his side, respect- 
ing by her own silence his evident wish that 
she should not talk. 

“ How absurd I am,” he said to himself, 
“to expect a young lady whom I have only 
seen three times, and have never spoken to 
till to-day, to receive me with open arms! 
Besides, if she is proud, she has a right to 
consider herself above a poor curate. Yes, 
I will school my heart and admire her at a 
distance. What is this folly that bewitches 
me with a beautiful face?” he continued, shak- 
ing himself, as if by so doing he could throw 
it off. ‘TI will think of it no more.” 

The effort, however, did him good, and for 
the remainder of the walk home he became 
a cheerful and pleasant companion to his 
mother. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MRS. TREMERTON LISTENS TO 
REPORTS. 
TeN days of the fortnight for which Mrs. 


Raymond had agreed to remain at Trevor 
Court passed rapidly, during which all 


| 


known to herself till that last evening called 
it to light. But now, as she saw enough in 
Edward’s manner to make her suppose he 
would forget her for Caroline, she schooled 
her heart, she conquered all self-pity, and 
subdued all feelings of jealousy or regret, be- 
cause she thought a marriage with her young 
cousin would be more advantageous to 
Edward than a marriage with herself. 

At times her heart misgave her as she 
thought of Caroline’s carelessness on religious 
subjects ; but she had hope in the influence 
of Edward when she would become his wife— 
that influence to which a loving wife yields. 
But Edith judged Caroline by herself; the 
light-hearted girl had been taught to look upon 
marriage as a means for settlement. Hitherto 
her suitors were introduced to her as men of 
wealth or position, but of that deep feeling of 
respect, esteem, and love which Edith pos- 
sessed Caroline knew nothing. For the first 
time in her life she had met a gentleman who 
had but few of the recommendations so 
valued by her grandmother. She saw that 
he was attracted to notice her, and she felt 
it a gratification to her self-love. 





The ten days of the visit had been varied 
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by rides and drives in the country round 
Trevor Court. Scarcely a day passed in these 
drives without meeting the young clergyman, 
more especially on those occasions when the 
return home led them past the church or 
through the village. When Mrs. Raymond 
was not well enough to go, Caroline, ac- 
companied by the groom, drove her cousin in 
the pony-carriage which had been sent from 
Tremerton House for her use. 

Once they drove over to Heathfield, and 
were most kindly received; by grandmamma ; 
but Caroline said not a word of the new 
curate and his mother, who had dined and 
lunched more than once at Trevor Court 
during her stay. 

In vain Edward Dormer resolved to decline 
Sir Henry’s invitations ; in vain Mrs. Dormer 
warned him of the danger into which he ran, 


and the difficulties which would arise if he| 


allowed himself to think of Sir Henry’s 
daughter. 

“* Mother,” he would say, ‘Caroline Trevor 
is not likely to be influenced by the notice of 
a poor curate ; I should not dare to offer her 
my love ; but there is a charm in her vivacity 
and loveliness that fascinates me to admire 
her every word and movement, even while 
I sometimes think she is heartless.” 

Caroline Trevor did not really deserve such 
severe censure as this. Her mind had been 
warped by a false education. She might have 
learned to love the poor curate in time had 
she been quite heart-whole; but in her 
deepest feelings there lurked a love for 
another which would have made her shrink 
from the gentle words of Edward Dormer, had 
she been trained to encourage those womanly 
qualities which are the honour and safeguard 
of woman. And beyond all, we know that 
she lacked the glorious hopes and the mighty 
strength which can only be realized by God’s 
trusting children. 

The first of May arrived, and well deserved 
its general title of charming and lovely. 

On the previous day Sir Henry had left 
Trevor Court to transact some important 
business in London. 

The ladies dined early, and in the afternoon 
drank tea with Mrs. Dormer and Edward in 
the pretty drawing-room overlooking the 
garden at Laurel Cottage. 

Mrs. Raymond had been wheeled to the 
cottage in a garden-chair, which was drawn 
into the shade of the trees on the lawn. 
Here she sat and talked with Mrs. Dormer 
while the young people roamed over the 
garden. 

Once or twice Mrs. Raymond hinted at 





Edward’s evident admiration of Caroline ; 
but Mrs. Dormer passed the hints by un- 
noticed, merely saying,— 

“If my son were in a position to marry, it 
would be my greatest happiness to have your 
daughter as my daughter-in-law, Mfs. Ray- 
mond,” 

Mrs. Raymond was prevented from reply- 
ing by the approach of the young people, and 
she never repeated the words to Edith. She 
loved and valued the son of her friend, but how 
could she die and leave her penniless daughter 
to such certain poverty ? And yet she sighed to 
think how few who were rich had opportunities 
of meeting her. After all, she thought, I must 
leave my Edith to Him “who doeth all things 
well.” 

They did not stay late, on account of Mrs. 
Raymond’s health, and Edward accompanied 
them home ; yet twilight was approaching as 
they ascended the hill to Trevor Court. 
Mrs. Raymond, tired. and rather fretful, 
would not spare her daughter from the side 
of the chair, and Edward, therefore, had 
charge of Caroline. 

Once or twice Edith glanced behind her 
and saw them following slowly side by side, 
but he had not offered her his arm. Her 
head was bent down, and with her parasol 
she now and then traced figures on the grass 
as they slowly ascended the hill on which 
Trevor Court stood. 

A suppressed sigh of pain escaped Edith 
as her fancy figured to her mind what the 
conversation might be ; but she was mistaken 
in her conjecture. 

Edward Dormer shrunk with painful sensi- 
tiveness from the bare idea of a refusal ; he 
was pleased with the society of the young girl, 
whose very childlike manner and ways were 
a fascination to him. He already loved her 
with his whole heart, but, however, prudence 
and religion forbade that he should try to win 
her love, or to hope to make her his wife. 
He knew she was going to London in a few 
weeks for her first season. He would try to 
forget her, and perhaps in the future find a 
wife more suitable'to a curate than the elegant 
little fairy who had yet to learn to realize the 
first simple dogmas of the Christian faith. 

More than once he had turned the chatter 
of the thoughtless girl into silence by intro- 
ducing religious subjects; perhaps he had a 
vague hope, that if he could teach her that 
higher love which purifies and refines the 
character, she might in a few years become 
more fit for the home he could offer her, and 
the duties of a clergyman’s wife. 

At times when he thus hoped, the other 
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difficulties attending her position as a ba- 
ronet’s daughter and an heiress were for- 
gotten. 

A man or a woman who becomes religious 
for a purpose is often self-deceived, and, 
however truly conscientious in profession, 
will fall away after the purpose is accom- 
plished. Of this fact Edward never thought. 

The words which, when Edith looked back, 
were making Caroline bend her head and 
nervously move her parasol, were the sweet 
words that tell of God as a loving Father, 
ready to hear, ready to forgive, and ready to 
help in time of need. They were not new 
to her, she had heard the subject often from 
Edith ; but she made very little reply, and 


Edward thought them unheeded; he knew | 


not when and how those words would bear 
fruit. 

Presently she raised her eyes and saw that 
Edith and the man with the chair had stopped. 

“ They are waiting for us,” she exclaimed ; 
but this was not the case. 
had been excited for the man, who breathed 
heavily as he drew the chair up the steep 
ascent, and she had asked him to rest. 

They did not move again till Edward and 
Caroline overtook them ; then they continued 
together till they reached the house. 

* Don’t forget, Mr. Dormer,” said Caroline, 
in a lively voice, as they shook hands. 

“Do not fear,” he replied ; “if I have no 
duty to-morrow, expect me early.” 

Edith had accompanied her mother up- 
stairs at once on their arrival, so that the 
appointment for the next day did not reach 
her ear. 

On that same evening, spent so happily at 
Laurel Cottage, Mrs. Tremerton was enter- 
taining a large party to dinner at Heathfield 
House. 

As the company descended to the dining- 
room at the announcement that dinner was 
served, Mrs. Tremerton heard various in- 
quiries respecting Caroline, and regrets at her 


Edith’s sympathy | 


and while attending to the duties which de- 
volved on the hostess, Mrs. Tremerton was 
too occupied to think of Caroline. 

On her right hand at a short distance sat a 
gentleman who owned an estate in Brookley 
| parish, not far from Trevor Court. He was 
| talking pleasantly to his companion, a simple 
| girl not much used to society, for she blushed 
| and giggled, or only replied in monosyllables 
| when he addressed her. 
| Miss Lester had one qualification, however, 
| she was a good listener ; and the squire, being 
a great talker, gave her plenty to listen to. 
| Presently one of his remarks, spoken rather 
/more loudly, reached the ear of Mrs. Tre- 
| merton. 

“ He is really very handsome, Miss Lester ; 
|he has blue eyes and brown hair, and is 

more like a lord than our friend yonder,” he 
| added, in a low tone. 

“What are you two whispering about?” 
said a vulgar voice a few seats below Miss 
Lester. 

The poor girl blushed painfully, but the 
squire, not so easily nonplussed, exclaimed 
aloud,— 

“Oh, our conversation is quite fro bono 
publico. Iwas telling Miss Lester about our 
handsome curate at Brookley. I assure you 
he has created ‘quite a sensation ; fer, added 
to a good-looking face, he reads and preaches 
well.” 

“Perhaps this opinion arises from con- 
| trast to poor old Daly,” said one; “he cer- 
tainly possessed none of the qualities you 
name.” 

“‘ Not perhaps in your day, Captain,” said 
the old squire ; “but I remember Mr. Daly 
'when he was a good-looking fellow with a 
fine voice; he read well, but he was not 
|much of a preacher. You may smile, young 
| ladies, but if you live to be my age you will 
| see wondrous changes in the friends of your 
| youth.” . 
| This changed the topic of conversation, 





absence, which she could only answer by} but Mrs. Tremerton could not so easily dis- 
saying to the gentleman who escorted her,—| miss the subject from her mind, and the 
“Tam sorry Caroline is away, Mr. Ross, | flush on her face deepened as she reflected,— 
but I am obliged to humour Sir Henry by; “A handsome young curate at Brookley, 
letting her stay at Trevor Court, and now|and her Caroline there! what might not 
her aunt and cousin are there it is a suitable} happen? That odious girl, Edith, and her 
opportunity.” | weak-minded mother, would encourage Caro- 
‘Very so, I should say,” replied the gen-! line in any folly. Sir Henry, with his liberal 
tleman, “ and it is also natural that Sir Henry | principles and his unsuspicious good nature, 
Trevor should wish to have his daughter with | was sure to invite this young man to Trevor 
him now and then.” | Court, and introduce him to his daughter 
Mrs. Tremerton remained silent ; this was| without a thought of the consequences.” 
an opinion’she could not assent to. But at} And thus she continued to worry herself 
this moment they entered the dining-room,/! with anxious thoughts, till by the time the 
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ladies rose to retire, a deep red spot had 
burnt itself into each cheek, giving her face a 
fiery appearance. 

Mrs. Tremerton had only to’ a certain 
extent acquired from mixing in society that 
easy self-restraint which marks the well-bred 
woman. Her guests now saw too plainly 
that she was ill at ease, and not in a mood 
to make herself agreeable to. them. 

When at length the gentlemen appeared, 
her movements to attract the squire to her 
side were so little understood by him that 
she was obliged openly to interrupt his con- 
versation with a lady, whose surprise she did 
not notice. 

Mrs. Tremerton had none of that well-bred 
tact which can carry a point in society with- 
out giving offence to any one. 

“Some new photographs to show me?” 
said the squire, as she led him to a distance. 

“No,” she replied, “I want to ask you 
about the curate you were speaking of at 
dinner.” 

“The curate of Brookley, I suppose you 
mean, Mrs. Tremerton. Well, he is, as I said, 
a very good-looking, clever young man, the 
successor to poor Daly, who died about six 
weeks ago.” 

“Then he is regularly appointed?” she 
asked. 

**T believe so; yes, of course he must be, 
for he and his mother have taken the house 
lately occupied by Mr. Daly.” 

Mrs, Tremerton paused to reflect ; perhaps 


she was troubling herself for nothing. A| 


curate with a paltry hundred a year was not 
likely to meet her granddaughter in society ; 
there could be nothing to fear of that sort. 

But the squire, thinking by her silence 
that she wished to hear more, innocently 
excited still greater alarm in the lady’s mind. 

“T have heard,” he said, “that Mrs. Dor- 
mer is the widow of a naval officer, and 
as well-bred as her son, who has taken 
honours at Oxford. I assure you we are all 
glad of such an addition to our society.” 

“* But you surely would not invite a curate, 
a man with only a mechanic’s wages, to your 
houses,” said the lady, scornfully. 

“ He has not yet dined at my house,’’ said 
the squire, with a feeling of disgust ; “ but I met 
him and Mrs. Dormer at Sir Henry Trevor's 


the last time I dined there, and I was proud of 


having made their acquaintance.” 

And the squire having fired this great gun 
at the purse-proud lady, with a hasty “ Excuse 
me,” turned to answer a question addressed 
to him. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the feel- 








ings of anger, vexation, and resentment 
against Sir Henry which contended in the 
heart of Mrs. Tremerton as she returned to 
her seat. 

This paltry curate and his scheming mother 
had dined at Trevor Court with her grand- 
child, a rich heiress, who might if she chose 
marry a duke; it was sheer madness to place 
her in such a position. 

And Mrs. Tremerton, who truly loved the 
bright, wilful girl she had so carelessly trained, 
sat torturing herself with conflicting thoughts. 

At last from very shame she was obliged 
to rouse herself and try to entertain her 
visitors,—not, however, till she had resolved 
to drive over early the next morning and 
remove Caroline from such dangerous neigh- 
bours. 

CHAPTER XIV.—THE EXPECTED VISITOR. 
THE morning of the 2nd of May dawned 
as unlike the first as one day is often unlike 
another in our uncertain climate. 

A gentle, steady rain was gladdening the 
parched earth, while the trees in their stillness 
seemed to be drinking in new life and vigour 
from the refreshing moisture. Edith, always 
an early riser, was moving about her room, 
when she heard her mother’s voice calling 
her in feeble accents, 

She was at her bedside in a moment, 
anxiously asking what was the matter. 

“ T feel so ill, Edith,” was the reply. “I 
tired myself yesterday, and I think I have 
taken cold.” 

“JT am so’ sorry, mamma. Let me cover 
you up warmly, and as soon as I hear the 
servants moving I will fetch youa cup of tea.” 

“ No, no, Edith, I don’t want to lie here ; 
I wish to get up and return home to-day. If 
I am going to have one of my attacks, I 
ought to be at home.” 

“‘ Dear mother,” said Edith, “I do hope 
you are not really so very ill, for it is a very 
wet day, and you could not possibly go in 
such weather.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Edith! I must and will get up. 
Why do you wish to keep me here to watch 
that foolish young man making love to your 
thoughtless cousin? I wonder you can en- 
dure it.” 

Edith blushed deeply at her mother’s words, 
for they not only proved that her own sus- 
picions were correct, but that her mother 
knew her secret, and showed her love by not 
liking to see her daughter set aside for 
another. 

“ Mamma dearest,” she said, “I will not 
ask you to stay if the weather clears up ; but 
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don’t you think it would be better to wait 
till to-morrow? then I can write to Mrs. Davis 
and Jane, and tell them to get the house 
ready, and the beds aired, and fires in the 
rooms, to make everything comfortable.” 

“Very well, my dear,” sighed Mrs, Ray- 
mond, “ perhaps that will be best, especially 
as it is a wet day.” 

“ Thank you, mamma,” said Edith. “I'll 
go and dress as quickly as I can, and then 
bring you some breakfast.” 

As she entered her room she heard foot- 
steps passing the door, and opening it 
hastily, saw one of the housemaids. 

“ Mills!” she exclaimed, as the girl stopped, 
ever ready to wait upon Miss Raymond, 
‘mamma is not very well this morning ; 
could you bring her some breakfast pre- 
sently ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, miss, certainly; cook has been 
down some time, and [ will soon have it 
ready for you.” 

Away went the girl, and Edith returned to 
her room. Almost before she had finished 
dressing, Mills appeared, carrying a tray 
covered with a white cioth, and containing 
a small silver teapot, delicate china, an egg, 
and carefully made toast, all so necessary to 
an invalid. Edith placed the tempting tray 
before her, and saw with pleasure that even 
the little she ate did her good. After Edith 
had removed the tray her mother said, 
“Edith, I feel better, and I think if you 
draw the curtains and darken the room I 
could sleep, for I have lain awake nearly all 
night. You will write to Mrs. Davis,” she 
added, as Edith tenderly laid the clothes 
over her, and drew the curtains and lowered 
the blind. 

“Yes, mamma, you may depend upon 
me.” 

In a very few minutes, Edith, who waited 
in silence, could tell by her mother’s breathing 
that she slept. Then hidden by the bed- 
curtains from earthly eyes, she knelt in that 
darkened room and prayed for fresh strength 
to go through another day, whatever might 
be its trials and difficulties. She rose, and 
with one cautious glance at her mother left 
the room, closing the door of communication 
gently. 

Then she approached the window and 
looked out upon the spring landscape, so 
gloomy in its rainy aspect. 

But to Edith there was something beauti- 
ful in the soft gentle down-pour of the steady 
rain. The tender green foliage, the blossoms 
in the orchard, the spring flowers, even the 
grass on the lawn, seemed to grow larger, 





fuller, and brighter as she gazed ; and to her 
memory came the words of the Psalmist, 
“Thou openest Thy hand, and fillest all things 
living with plenteousness.” 

Then she looked at her watch ; it wanted 
but a few minutes to the breakfast-hour. In 
haste she left the room. 

“JT must stop the sound of the gong; it 
will disturb mamma,” she said; “and as uncle 
is away it won’t matter.” 

She reached the hall just in time, and 
desiring the footman to send to Miss Trevor, 
she entered the dining-room. Caroline was 
standing at her window contemplating the 
rain with very different feelings, when Mills 
appeared at the door. “ If you please, Miss 
Trevor, breakfast is ready.” 

“Why was the gong not sounded ?” 

“Mrs. Raymond has had a bad night, 
miss, and Miss Edith desired that it should 
not be sounded.” 

Caroline asked no further questions; she 
hastened downstairs to the breakfast-table, 
and, running up to Edith with her usual warm 
impetuosity, kissed her affectionately. 

Edith as fondly returned the kiss, but she 
looked so grave that Caroline exclaimed, 
“ Edith, is aunt Emma worse ?” 

* Not worse, nor so bad as she has often 
been,” she said; “but very early this morning 
she wanted to get up and return home, and 
I could only induce her to remain till to- 
morrow on account of the rain, and to enable 
me to write and have the house prepared.” 

“ Going away to-morrow! Oh! Edie, and 
you promised papa to stay till grandmamma 
sent for me.” ; 

“T am very sorry,” said Edith, “ but you 
know when persons are really ill, they are 
happier at home, be it ever so homely.” 

“* But, Edith,” said Caroline, “if you:-leave 
to-morrow I shall have to give up my visit to 
the old keep; for just look at the rain, there’s 
no going out to-day, and I promised Mr. 
Dormer to have the carriage for all of us to 
go. I knew you wished to see it, and now, 
who can stir out in this rain ?” 

Edith looked so earnestly at her cousin 
as she spoke for the first time of this 
appointment, that a deep blush covered 
Caroline’s face. 

“Carry dear,” she said, “why are you 
encouraging Mr. Dormer’s attentions in this 
way, while I believe you have already allowed 
Lord Clareville to think you lovehim ? Dearest, 
it is not right, it is not womanly to act so.” 

Caroline listened to her cousin’s plain 
speaking with a flushed cheek and a kindling 
eye. 
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“Tam not bound to Lord Clareville,” she | your own way, that when trials and disap- 
said. ‘He has left England without even | pointments come through life—and they will 
saying good-bye,—much he cares for me ; and | come—you will find them very hard to bear.” 
'! as for Mr. Dormer, papa likes him, I know;/ ‘“ You have trials enough, Edith, and you 
and if he makes me an offer I’ll marry him | don’t find them very hard.” 
when I’m of age, whether grandmamma likes | Poor Edith, this was her first lesson in the 
it or not. Edith, I believe you are jealous.” | worldly-wise opinion that those who bear 

What a blush covered the delicate face as | troubles calmly do not feelthem. Her reply 
she said, in a low tone of deep feeling, “Caro- | proved the secret source of this calmness, for 
|| line!” lin her deepest grief she knew where to fly 

The young girl rose and threw herself on|for a refuge. Caroline had this lesson to 
her knees by her cousin, and clasping her | learn. 
round the waist, exclaimed,— | “Caroline,” she said, “those who feel 

“Edie, dear Edie, forgive me, I don’t | their sorrows the most keenly are the last to 
know what I’m saying. I’m unhappy some-} show them to the world; and this hidden 
times and ashamed of myself, because I am | sorrow will often cause insanity, suicide, or 
sure you will be so much more fit for a clergy-|a lingering illness ending in death, to those 
man’s wife. than I am, and I think he must! who have never learnt to think of God as 
like you best.” their Father. Oh, Caroline, I shall never 

Edith could not at first trust her voice to| forget hearing a sermon of Dr. Helstone’s 
speak. Every word the thoughtless girl/once, after the death of his friend, whose 
uttered was wringing her heart. At last she | daughters and sons were present. He gave 
said, as she passed her hand caressingly out his text from our Saviour’s words to 
over the rich curls that leaned against her,— | His disciples in the 14th chapter of St. 

“Caroline, it is not womanly to express) John,—‘I will not leave you comfortless, [ 
such strong feelings about a gentleman un-| will come to you.’ Then he raised his head 
less”—and the words were uttered with an and looked round upon the large congrega- 
effort—* unless he has told you of his love.” / tion, and said, ‘Can you not believe Him? 

“ No, Edie, Mr. Dormer has never said one |can you not trust Him?’ Oh, Carry! you 
i! word of the sort ; but he has a/most told me.” { should have heard the death-like stillness with 

* Almost!” Alas for poor Edith! had he | which every one listened to that sermon.” 
not a/most told her the same tale on that} ‘“ Edie,” said Caroline, in a grave voice, 
evening which now seemed so long ago?) “how differently you have been educated from 
Ah, she thought, he had not seen Caro-|me! I never heard such things as this, not 
line then. She would not listen to the;even at church; for I seldom listen to the 
| suggestion of his weakness, which in spite of sermon. But, Edith, everybody in the world 
| herself arose in her mind; she was only glad | does not have troubles, why should I?” 
| that he was unfettered by an engagement to) ‘“‘ The Bible says man is ‘bor to trouble 
| which the unspoken words if uttered would as the sparks fly upward,’ replied Edith. 
| 

















have led. Edward Dormer was still free. | Think of those you know; your papa and my 
Better for him had it not been so. mother have had great trials, and those dear 
Caroline’s face buried in her handkerchief aunts who brought me up had lost money and 
was hidden against her cousin’s shoulder. As | friends, and one of them I know was engaged 
she knelt Edith heard the sobs which she had | to be married to a gentleman who was drowned 
caused. ‘at sea.” 
She raised her gently, saying,— “Oh, how sad!” said Caroline ; “ do tell 
* Darling, forgive me if I have pained you. | me all about it, Edith?” 
Come, dry your tears and brighten up. You! “ Not now, some other time I will,” said 
will be ill if you don’t take some breakfast,”| Edith. ‘Let us finish breakfast ; mamma 
she added, as she placed coffee and an egg|may wake and want me, and I have the 
|| before her. “If the weather clears we can | boxes to pack; and see, it has ceased raining, 
go to the keep to-day after all.” 'we may have a fine day after all.” 
Caroline dried her tears, for hers was too! During the next two hours Edith busied 
|| light a heart to feel sorrow long. Yet as/ herself in preparing for the return home next 
she broke her egg and tasted her coffee Edith | day. 
|| noticed a thoughtful look on her face not; Then she dressed her mother and placed 
i| often there. |her on a sofa near the window, from which 
“Caroline dear,” she said, “I’m afraid|could be seen a picture of nature which 


you have been so used to have everything | gladdened Edith’s heart. 
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The rain had entirely ceased, the clouds | of it. Money that your grandfather and your 
dispersing left the sun shining in a sky of | great-grandfather worked hard for is not going 
blue, while the raindrops glittering in his for any such purpose, you may depend.” 
rays decked each tree, shrub, and floweret | During this attack Caroline stood mute 
with the sparkles of nature’s own jewellery. | from self-consciousness. All Edith’s remarks 

Edith heard Caroline practising in the | of the morning recurred to her mind. “ Who 
morning-room, but she did not go down; she | could have talked of her so as to raise such 
knew that the sunshine would bring Edward | suspicions in the mind of her grandmother ? 
Dormer to inquire about the visit to the ruins,| Had she been really bold and forward in 
and she waited. her conduct ?” Her face flushed more deeply 

as she reflected, and she looked so guilty as 

CHAPTER XV.—THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR. | she stood silent before Mrs. Tremerton, that 

THE sunshine at length succeeded in making | the lady was about to make other and more 

Caroline restless, and she went out of the} pointed remarks, when the door opened, and 
morning-room with the intention of going up| Edith entered. 





to Edith, when the sound of wheels coming; On hearing the loud angry tones of Mrs, 
round the drive to the front entrance made | Tremerton’s voice after ushering Miss Trevor 


her pause on the stairs and listen. into her presence, the footman hastened to 
A footman answered the ring, and when/|the kitchen ; on the way he met Mills. 

the door opened, Caroline heard with aston-| “Old lady’s in a rage,” he said, point- 

ishment the voice of her grandmother. ing to the morning-room. “She’s going on 


‘“‘Sir Henry in London!” were the first at our dear young lady like anything. You 
distinct words she heard in a tone of surprise ;/ go and tell Miss Edith.” 


‘“ when did he go?” Away flew Mills, and in a few moments, as 
“The day before yesterday, ma’am.” we have seen, that young lady appeared in 
‘And where is Miss Trevor?” she asked, the presence of the angry visitor. 

hastily. There was a something in the manner and 


“In the morning-room, I believe, ma’am,| bearing of Edith Raymond which often sub- 
or perhaps with Miss Raymond upstairs; if/dued the ill-bred woman into silence. As 
you will walk in, ma’am, I'll tell Miss Trevor she now entered in her neat morning dress, 
you are here.” her dark glossy hair simply braided showing 

“‘T’ll go to the morning-room,” she said | off by contrast the delicate fair skin and re- 
quickly, thinking, with conscious recollection | fined features, while her dark eyes expressed 
of her own love affairs, “If Edith and her inquiry, she looked as far superior to the 
mother are upstairs, very likely the little| gorgeously attired lady as can well be ima- 
minx is not alone.” gined. 

But the girl she had tried to spoil inherited; She bowed slightly as she said, “Good 
a refinement of which Mrs. Tremerton knew} morning, Mrs. Tremerton.” But the superi- 
nothing. ‘Thoughtless as she was, Caroline | ority and the dignified manner were as nought 
Trevor would do nothing to lower her position | to the lady in her anger now. 
as a lady. Without noticing Edith’s courteous saluta- 

As the door opened, Mrs. ‘Tremerton saw|tion, she turned the whole battery of her 
that the morning-room was empty ; turning | anger upon her in a voice rather subdued at 
to the man, she said, in that sharp, abrupt first, but rising gradually as she went on. 
manner w hich was so offensive, | “I am come to remove my granddaughter 

“Send Miss Trevor to me immediately.” | from society not fit for her, Miss Raymond. 

The man had scarcely closed the door when | I have heard of Sir Henry’s unwise proceed- 
he again opened it, saying,— lings, inviting a curate and his mother to 

“Miss Trevor is here, ma’am;” and as s|/dinner. I presume they are friends of yours, 
the young lady entered he closed it after her.)and you and your mother have been en- 

“Why, grandmamma,” said Caroline, “what-} couraging this girl’s father in his folly. And 
ever brings you here on such a day as this?” | you introduced him here in the hope that he 

“T am come to take you home, Miss} might marry the young heiress, but you will 
Trevor,” was the reply, in an angry tone ; “I| find yourselves mistaken.” 
have heard that your father has been mad “‘Grandmamma,” cried Caroline, ‘ you 
enough to invite some curate here, and I sup-| shan’t accuse Edith and aunt Emma wrong- 
pose you have fallen in love with his hand-| fully. Papa called upon Mr. Dormer before 
some face, and he hopes to get your money, | they came, and Mrs. Dormer is too much a 
but I’ll take care he doesn’t touch one penny | Jady to plot and contrive in the way you say.” 
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*« Go and get ready, Carry dear,” whispered 
Edith, seating herself. “I presume you wish 
Caroline to go with you this morning, Mrs. 
Tremerton ?” 

** Of course I do,” was the reply. ‘ You're 
up to no tricks, I hope, in sending Caroline 
out of the room, Miss Raymond?” 

‘** Mrs, Tremerton,” said Edith, with all the 
dignity she could assume—and that was not a 
little for so young a woman,—* Caroline is a 


lady, and we both inherit too much refine- | 


ment to stoop to trickery about gentlemen.” 

“You know nothing of the world,” said 
the irate lady, “or you would not talk of 
such nonsense as refinement now. All young 
girls are alike when they begin to think about 
lovers.” 

“I don’t know what young girls may have 
been in your young days, Mrs. Tremerton,” 
said Edith, “‘ but at all events I know what 
the conduct of a well-bred woman ought to 
be now.” 

“ And do you call it well-bred for a young 
lady in Caroline’s position to be running 
about the parish with the curate and drinking 
tea at his house?” 

“ T cannot think who can have dared so to 
misrepresent Caroline’s conduct,” said Edith, 
indignantly. “ Most certainly she has never 
been seen in the parish with Mr. Dormer. 
Once he and his mother lunched here, twice 
they were invited by my uncle to meet a few 
friends to dinner, and once only Caroline 
entered the cottage to drink tea with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dormer, accompanied by mamma 
and myself, and with Sir Henry’s _per- 
mission.” 

“Too great intimacy with inferior people,” 
said Mrs. Tremerton, rather more gently ; 
she well knew that every word uttered by 
Edith was true. 

In her anger at what she had heard from 
the squire she had uttered her suspicions of 
what she considered human nature, particu- 
larly girl-nature, capable; but she believed 
Edith thoroughly. 

Presently she said more kindly,— 

“Miss Raymond, will you ring for some 
lunch? I have had a long ride this morning, 
and I have been really anxious about Caro- 
line.” 

Edith instantly complied ; in her heart she 
pitied the woman whose mistakes in the train- 
ing of Caroline Trevor originated in real love 
for her. 

Then Edith tried to soften matters. 

“T am sorry you should have been troubled 
to come on such a morning as this,” she said ; 
“we intend returning home to-morrow on ac- 


count of mamma’s health. She would have 
taken Caroline home to Heathfield in the 
carriage when we went to the station.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Raymond, but I shall 
be more satisfied to take her with me now. 
You must see yourself that a poor curate is 
not fit society for my granddaughter.” 

“ Mr. Dormer is a man of education, birth, 
and refinement,” said Edith, stoutly; “had 
he only sixpence in the world he would still 
be a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Tremerton smiled a little pitying, 
scornful smile at Edith’s ignorance: then a 
thought struck her ; she knew she could trust 
the young girl before her, low as was her 
opinion of girl-nature. 

“Miss Raymond,” she said, “perhaps I 
am more anxious respecting Caroline because 
she is in a certain sense engaged to Lord 
Clareville, and with all your mistaken ideas 
about a gentleman, you will not deny that 
such a marriage would be more suitable to 
her than with a curate, whose salary is per- 
j|haps £100 a year.” 
| “Certainly, so far as money and position 
|are concerned,” replied Edith; “ but other 
| qualities are required in a good husband.” 
| “I suppose you are not aware, Miss Ray- 
|mond, that Lord Clareville has gone abroad 
| to economize in order to pay his debts.” 

*“* No,” she replied, “I was not. I am very 
glad to hear it.” 

“T was present,” continued the lady, “when 
Sir Henry promised his daughter to the young 
earl as soon as he could prove that his debts 
were paid.” 

This, as we know, was not strictly true, 
but to Edith it was decisive. No person, she 
thought, would; make such an assertion with- 
out good foundation for doing so. 

. Before she could reply, the luncheon-tray 
appeared, after seeing Mrs. Tremerton well 
provided for, Edith hastened upstairs to find 
Caroline. 

** You will not mention what I have told 
}you about Lord Clareville to Caroline,” said 
| Mrs. ‘Tremerton, as she saw her leaving the 
jroom. “Sir Henry forbade the young Earl 
to mention his promise to her, or even to 
write to her.” 

Edith unreservedly promised, but as she 
ascended the stairs she sighed deeply. Poor 
Edward, he was to be the sacrifice to this con- 
cealment ; had he supposed for one moment 
that Sir Henry Trevor’s daughter was the 
affianced wife of another, all the thoughts of 
her which he had allowed to rise in his heart 
would have been checked at once. 














Caroline, too, felt herself free. No wonder, 
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therefore, that she did not try to resist a 
rising regard for the young clergyman who so 
openly showed his preference. 

After all, there was in Caroline’s heart a 
strong feeling of love for the young nobleman, 
who she knew had loved her from his boy- 
hood ; but her childlike, thoughtless character 
had not sufficiently matured to understand or 
return the devoted attachment of Lord Clare- 
ville. His sudden departure without a line 
or a word of farewell displeased her, and she 
was trying to forget him when Edward Dor- 
mer came in her way. 

All this was evident to Edith as she as- 
cended the stairs to her cousin’s room. 

Caroline was lying on the sofa, her face | 
hidden on the pillow, and her hair scattered | 
over it. 

“ My darling Carry, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Edith, advancing hastily ; and seat- 
ing herself on the sofa, she lifted the weeping 
face and rested it on her bosom, 





“Oh, Edie, Edie, what have I done to} 


Tremerton, saying she was quite ready and 
waiting for Miss Trevor. 

The two cousins hastily but warmly took 
farewell of each other, and then descended 
the stairs together. Mrs. Tremerton was al- 
ready in the carriage. Caroline advanced to 
take her seat by her side. She looked pale, 
and her eyes showed traces of tears, but she 
spoke so gently and kindly that the lady was 
at first surprised and then suspicious, “I 
shall watch you, young lady,” she said to 
herself. 

Edith stood on the steps. The carriage 
which had been closed during the wet morn- 
ing drive was now open, so that she could 
speak to Caroline. ‘“ Marie shall come with 
your boxes this evening,” she said. 

“Thank you, dear Edie ; good-bye once 
more,” said Caroline; and as the horses 
moved, Mrs. Tremerton bowed politely to 
the young lady, who returned the salutation, 
and then they were gone. 

They had nearly reached the lodge gates, 


make people talk about me like this? Oh, | when Mrs. Tremerton, from her side of the 
you should have heard what grandmamma_| carriage, espied a gentleman approaching in 


said. Have I really been bold and forward ? 
Oh, what will Mr. Dormer and his mother 
think of me!” 
Edith’s neck as she spoke, and wept bitter 
tears. 

Edith clasped her close. ‘ Carry,” she said, 





She threw her arms round | carriage to pass. 


a clerical dress, Caroline did not see him 
till he stepped aside on the turf to allow the 
He knew the smart Tre- 
merton livery, and at first taought the lady 
was alone. 

But when he saw Caroline his heart gave 


“no one can have spoken thus about your| one bound ; he knew, or at least feared that 


conduct. 


I have no doubt Squire Hum-|she was being taken home to Heathfield. 


phrey, who dined here with the Dormers, | He lost his self-possession only for a moment, 


mentioned it to Mrs. Tremerton; she has 
fancied the rest. I have told her the truth 
about the visits ; and now, dearest, while we 
talk, make haste and get ready to go with 
your grandmamma. You see, Carry,” she 
went on, “I was right about being cautious.‘ 
Mr. Dormer is good-looking, and people will 
say you are going to fall in love with him, or 
worse still, that he is looking after the rich 
heiress ; I am sure if he heard that, he would 
never speak to any of us again.” 

“What a shame it is to think so much of 
money !” 

“Ah, but, Caroline, you would never be 
able to do without it. You do not know the 





want of it, and you must try to forget Mr. 
Dormer ; besides, when Lord Clareville comes 


| 


then he raised his hat and bowed to Caroline 
as the carriage passed him, and saw that she 
returned the salutation with flushed cheeks. 

“Who is that gentleman?” asked Mrs. 
Tremerton. 

“The Rev. Edward Dormer, the curate of 
Brookley,” said Caroline, in a tone of in- 
difference ; but she turned her face from her 
grandmother, so that she could not see the 
blush fade to paleness, nor the tears that 
would come, nor feel the rapid pulse ; and it 
was some minutes before she could command 
herself to speak on any subject. 

Caroline was like a spoilt child who could 
not bear to be thwarted in any wish, She 
liked the society of the young clergyman, his 
attention pleased her, and, for Edward Dor- 


back, if he has not forgotten you, what will|mer’s sake, Mrs. Tremerton’s influence was 


“T will try not to think any more of Mr. 


he feel?” | 


| 


Dormer,” said Caroline, “because I know | 


I’m not fit for a clergyman’s wife ; but, Edie, | 


well timed. 

Yet it was too late; this thoughtless girl 
had been the means of destroying the happi- 
ness of two young people who were, through 


you have often told me I ought not to marry | her, separated from each other, and the whole 


a man who has no religion.” 
At this moment a message came from Mrs. 


course of their life changed. 
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My Dear,—Your letter greeted me an hour, turn and turn about all that grew above the 
ago, when I came in, very tired and hungry, | earth and all that grew below! only in that 
from a long day’s wandering and sight-seeing. | case some one would always have got either 
I have fallen into very good hands with Miss| cabbage roots or turnip tops. 

W. , to whom you know I had a letter of} After the slight refreshments of weak coffee 
introduction ; and she has been most kind, | and weaker tea, Herr ——, to whom, you re- 
and helpful, and pleasant, and companion-| member, I had an introduction, volunteered 
able. But you will want to hear about every- to show me the town. Itis really most hand- 
thing from the very beginning; so I must} some, and quite worth seeing. The so-called 
tell you that, often as I have crossed and re- |“ lake,” which is formed artificially by widen- 
crossed the Channel and the ocean in various ing an arm of the clear, bright-watered Elster, 
directions, I never remember to have endured _ is surrounded by fine buildings, rows of trees, 
so horrible a passage as that between St. and splendid shops and arcades, and alto- 
Katherine’s Docks and Hamburgh. Even the gether there is a great air of life and cheer- 
ship’s people themselves called it “miserable.” | fulness about the place. In the old part of 
Thad no trouble or difficultiesin gettingashore,| Hamburgh, which was not destroyed by the 
for the boatmen and porters are a wonderful great fire of 42, some of the gabled, many- 


THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 


**MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 





and instructive contrast to those on our 
side of the Channel; but a tiresome little 
contretemps occurred, at which I dare say you 
will cruelly laugh. Just as I was descending 
the ship’s side, carefully carrying my bag, 
with my umbrella attached to my side to 


windowed houses nearly touch each other, 
and are picturesque enough. I was interested 
in seeing the posts of the old gates that 
divided the little quiet rural Danish town of 
Altona from the bustling, commercial port of 
the free republic of Hamburgh before the 


Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864. The gates 
have been removed, and the towns merged 
into one. The chief objection that the in- 
habitants of the former have to their present 
union is, according to Herr ——, that they 
are so heavily taxed. 


leave my hands free, the mate cried out, 
“Save her! there she goes aft! she'll sink !” 
It was not myself, but my green silk pet, 
umbrella that had slipped its noose, and 
gone through the ladder; and although a 
young steward lad, and a boatman, nimbly 
clambered about among the small craft| In passing through the Hopfenmarkt I 
astern of the steamer, the mate said after a saw more Vierlander costumes. The broad 
minute, “It’s no use, she sank!” It sounded black bow, with stiff crimped ends, reminded 
quite solemn and pathetic, when I looked|me rather of the head-gear of the Alsace 
up, and he added with a shake of the head,| women, only they wear it in front, and these 
“Tt sank at once, and hasn’t risen again. " behind ; and the Vierlanderinnen have in 
So I went off, to arrive ashore without ah | addition a curiously shaped straw hat, like 
umbrella, and full of the agonies over again | an inverted saucer, with a crown sunk in the 
which we endured three summers ago in|middle. Very short, full, closely plaited 
consequence of the broken umbrella- stick in | petticoats, with short-waisted bodices and 
the mountains of the Engadine. Profiting | bright-coloured aprons, give them altogether 
by that experience, the very first thing that |a quaint and picturesque air. I got a picture 
I did when I got ashore and to my domicile | of one of them, and had to take a lesson in 
was to go out ‘and look for a new one. And | the value of marks and schillings, the latter a 
happy I thought myself to come upon one | horrid little base, would-be silver coin, whose 
with a modest English cane, instead of the| value is something less than a penny, and 
ponderous carved stick which foreigners | ‘which one might blow away with a breath, 
everywhere affect. | The mark is a supposititious money, like our 
Of course my eye singled out the first bit | | guinea ; but all Hamburgh reckoning i is done 
of costume that I came across, that of a/in it, the thaler being valued at two and a 
young Vierlinderin —a market maiden from | half marks. 
the neighbouring district, which takes its | I was taken to see the Exchange, and 
curious name from having formerly been the|some of the large churches, one of which 
property of four states conjointly. Perhaps | has the third highest spire in ‘Germany ; ; and 
they divided the revenue after the fashion of | Herr —— called my attention to the giant 
the fairy Troll and the farmer, who took | omnibus, or tramway carriage, which runs 
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between Hamburgh and Wandsbeck, where|the cool gardens, a band, and the prospect 
the good old poet of the people, Claudius, | of a little opera in the evening, had already 
the “ Wandsbecker Bote,” lived and died.| attracted a considerable crowd of eaters, 
This huge vehicle glides along so swiftly and | drinkers, and loungers. We left before the 
so noiselessly, that a guard has to stand at|end, that I might be at my hotel before ten, 
the crossings to warn foot-passengers. | the usual locking-up time. 

When we came in, we found two young; On Sunday I attended service at the 
soldiers on their way home from the war to| Dom Kirche. It is the ugliest building in 
some Prussian village, waiting to greet the| Berlin, and the ugliest church I have ever 
pastor. They were just off duty from the gar-|seen, but I was told that the best Court 
rison at Strasburg. After dinner and coffee, | preacher was to preach, and that the singing 
the young daughter of the house took me out | was very good. I also hoped to see the old 
through the quiet streets of Altona to visit the | king there. However, the royal closet was 
“ Barracken,” or temporary hospital sheds,| empty, but on my way home, about noon, I 
where the wounded lay, and to see Klopstock’s | saw him at the Russian Embassy, where the 
grave in the burial-ground of the little old-| Empress of Russia held a reception that day. | 
looking church ; where he lies buried beneath | I stood only about a yard from the carriages | 
a headstone bearing the motto, “ Asinus/|as they drove up through the Embassy portal, 
omnia sua secum portans ;” with a shepherd’s| and not much more from the great crimson | 
staff, scrip, and hat. | carpeted staircase at the foot of which they 

May 24, Berlin —The ten o'clock night | aiighted—the fine, stalwart, open-browed old 
express from Hamburgh brought me here at) Kaiser, the handsome Crown Prince, and 





half-past six the-next morning. Having first | our own sweet Princess, besides a galaxy of | 


refreshed myself with a bath and some coffee, | other royalty and nobility. I never have 


I went at once to call on Miss ——, and | been, and probably never shall be again in 
present my letter of introduction. Besides | the midst of so many kings, and queens and 
being very pleasant and original (having been| princes and princesses in my life; and 
herself a resident of many years’ standing here), | certainly I never saw so much scarlet and 
she has been a great help to me in seeing all} gold and silver and blue, or so many medals 
that there is to be seen. We very soon made | and crosses of honour together before. The 
friends, and whilst I was regaling on cherry | visit lasted a very short time, and then, in 
brandy and cakes, she proposed that we| accordance with the curious court etiquette, 
should dine at Charlottenburg, where the| the Imperial Czarina drove straightway to 
old dowager queen lives in a quiet retreat,|the Prussian Palace to return the compli- 
situated at the other end of the beautiful, | ment, so immediately following the Kaiser and 
park-like Thier-Garten. | Kaiserin that I thought they could scarcely 
In the gardens of Charlottenburg, at the | have time to alight and receive her. All the 
end of one of the long, peaceful, moss-grown, | other great folks followed as speedily as the 
shadowy avenues, are the graves of the good | carriages could be drawn up to take them. 
and beautiful Queen Elizabeth, and her hus-| The Linden had scarcely ceased to be alive 
band, King Frederick William the Third.| with them and the onlookers, when again a 
The white marble monuments over them are | brilliant procession of equipages drove swiftly 
surmounted by such lifelike recumbent} back once more. ‘What is this now?” I 
figures, that one stands with bated breath of| asked of a bystander. “The royal family is 
admiration, in hushed silence, fearful, as it| going to spend the afternoon at Charlotten- 
were, of waking them from their motionless | burg,” was the answer. 
sleep. A pensioner of the old king’s veteran| 1 went home for a quiet hour, and then to 
bodyguard lifts the cordon that surrounds| call on Miss , with whom I dined later 
them, and admits one to gaze, while he| in the afternoon at the Zoological Gardens. 
stands at a respectful distance, and thank-| These seem to be the universal resort of all 
fully accepts a silver-groschen when one has| who do not go to Potsdam or Charlottenburg. 
gazed one’s fill. | ‘They have been lately newly and very taste- 
We had dinner at one of the many attrac-| fully laid out, and are well worthy a visit, 
tive restaurants which, of course, foreign|if only to see the three resplendent white 
fashion, abound all about, and where you can | peacocks, who with their spotless tails spread 
get a daintily cooked meal, attentive service,| out in the sun Jook like brides arrayed in 
and a pretty view, for a very small sum; and | silks and silver. One of them, atter coquet- 
then we drove to Kroll’s, a well-known caf ting with the crowd for a time, came daintily 
for afternoon coffee. Here we found that] round making a little bow at every step, and 
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with open beak, as if to ask for their offer- 
ings of approbation. Here there were two 
little lion cubs, just the size and colour of 
your little tan dog Rip, which amused me 
much by their dispute for a piece of meat 
which neither of them could bite. They lay 
tail to head, each having hold of the oppo- 
site end, and when by dint of dragging 
reverse ways neither could manage to gain 
possession, one seized the other by the tail, 
attempting to drag him away from this veri- 
table bone of contention. The mother stood 
over them, looking as much interested in 
their gambols as any human mother might 
have done; but when they. became too 
boisterous, or seemed likely to hurt one 
another, she administered a sharp pat, or 
gave a short bark, as much as to say, “There, 
that’s enough, I can’t have so much noise,” 
or something to that effect. The little baby 
elephant, which seemed as fond of sugar as 
other babies, was the next’ special object of 
interest. The birds are wonderfully beautiful 
too. I went home to tea and a chat with 
Miss ——, her little maid afterwards seeing 
me into a droschky for my hotel. The next 
day I wandered about alone, losing of course 
a great deal of time, and tiring myself much 
through not knowing my way. ‘However, I 
saw the exhibition of Albert Durer’s engrav- 
ings, set out in commemoration of his birth, 
four hundred years ago, May 21, 1471. 
Among them I recognised the original of your 
“ Knight and Death,” bearing the date in his 
own handwriting 1513. Here I fellin with a 
Swedish lady who could not speak more than 
a few words of German, and who was glad 
of me as an interpreter; so, having become 
great friends under these circumstances, when 
we had done with the pictures, she insisted 
on showing me the way to the aquarium, 
which I had not yet seen, and whose praises 
she had loudly sung to me in such broken 
language’ as she could command. At the 
door she left me, with the warmest of adieux, 
and got back somewhat belated, I fear, to 
her own fable a’héte dinner. The sight I 
entered upon was one worth seeing, although 
in the pride of my heart I had not expected 
to find anything so good as our own Zoo- 
logical Gardens can afford. Mais était tout 
autre chose! Here was a labyrinth of arti- 
ficial grottoes, filled with all*the most beauti- 
ful and strange birds and reptiles and fishes 
that the earth and the water and air may 
contain. At least, so it seemed to me, for I 
had never imagined anything so wondrous 
before, although I have seen dolphins’ backs 
in the Indian Ocean, and flights of flying- 





fish, and a variety of strange creatures here, 
there, and everywhere. This maze of colour 
and infinity of form struck me perhaps almost 
as the luxuriance of brilliant vegetation in a 
primeval forest strikes the backwoods settler 
fresh from the quiet woodlands of England. 
There were fishes so slender and transparent 
that they looked like lacework, and others 
so glorious in their richness of colour, scarlet, 
bright blue, and amber and green, that they 
seemed to me like the embodiment of a fairy 
tale that I used to hear in my childhood. 
As one moves along in the strange twilight 
of the grottoes, one looks upwards through the 
clear waters, as though one were inhabiting 
with the fishes, and one seems to fancy their 
life and feelings under their crystal roof 
so much better. Sometimes, as one peers, 
the whole bottom of sand seems to be alive 
with plaice hidden for their noontide sleep, 
or just awaking from it. And then from a 
far corner will rise some fearful monster, with 
mouth awry, and many horrid fins; and in 
another one perceives horridly close, as it 
seems, a gaping creature that looks all head 
and stomach. Crabs, moving awkwardly from 
stone to stone, kick’ aside dust-coloured 
shrimps and prawns, whose anatomy is 
plainly apparent through their transparent, 
pearly shells, as they dart athwart the light ; 
and lobsters and crayfish slowly spread their 
lank sharp claws, and wave their delicate 
feelers, and curve their many-jointed tails. 
A little further are brilliant polypi and 
molluscs on mossy emerald beds, gayer than 
any parterre of tulips. mixed and mingled 
artificially by the skilfullest gardener. 
Leaving the aquarium and its “‘ wonders of 
the deep,” I went off to attend a sitting of 
the Reichstag, the German parliament. Any 
one may have access to the house by a ticket 
asked for and obtained at the door, and ladies 
are very courteously treated, and have the 
best places assigned to them in a comfortable 
open gallery, opposite to that in which the 
King and royal Prince take their seats. The 
latter was present on this occasion, an at- 
tentive listener to the debates. I like his 
earnest expression, his calm blue eye and 
open brow, and admire greatly his bearing 
altogether; yf is very noble .and princely. 
The light blue uniform that he affects suits 
his blond complexion and well-formed figure. 
Graf Von Moltke was also present in his 
sober-hued dress, which became so familiar 
to us in the description of him during the 
war. It is the military ‘custom here for all 
officers to wear their uniform continually. 
Even the King himself does. There is no 
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such thing as #u/ti in Prussia. , Even close as 
I was to Moltke, watching him for more than 
an hour, it was quite difficult to imagine this 
tall, slightly made, young-looking, beardless 
man, so quiet and unassuming in manner and 
expression, to be the renowned old general- 
issimo of the bold victorious Prussian army, 
the guiding spirit of the whole German forces. 
I was greatly disappointed at not seeing Bis- 
marck, or hearing him speak. But he was 
still away at Frankfort, discussing the war 
indemnity with the French ministers. The 
subjects of debate were Alsace and Lorraine, 
and their government. 

From the Reichstag I made my way to the 
beautiful Jewish synagogue, on which 300,000 
thalers have been expended by the Berlin 
Jews. The everlasting fire burnt before the 
altar in a pendent lamp of gold and crystal. A 
Jewish maiden, with lustrous eyes and jet-black 
hair, showed me with evident pride the vast 
interior, of the most decorative style of brick 
architecture, rich in fresco painting and rare 
marbles. A costly casket over the altar con- 
tains the rolls of the law and Talmud ; and 
a wonderful organ has been built into one of 
the walls, in such a manner as to be invisible, 
and to project outwards instead of inwards 
—a sort of shallow compromise (of a very 
Jewish nature, it struck me) with the different 
opinions as to the orthodoxy of the use of 
music in the synagogue. ‘The women’s por- 
tion of the building is a very deep gallery, a 
great luxury and privilege, one would think, 
to those who have been hitherto doomed to 
worship in the “ outer court,” in the shape of 
a low, dark, sloping-roofed wing, built on like 
an excrescence to the synagogue itself, and 
communicating with it only -by slits of win- 
dows like eyes—such ‘as we have sometimes 
seen in old German towns. The idea is that 
they should hear, but neither see nor be seen, 
as an ancient Jewish cicerone once told me. 

Yesterday I went off early to the museum, 
and was delighted with all its treasures of 
antiquity and art. It is a handsome building 
in itself, with a magnificent frescoed facade. 
The arrangement within reminds one more of 
the Kensington than the British Museum ; yet 
it is different from either. Roman remains, 
sculpture, and Pompeian excavations are 
varied by many curious specimens of Middle- 
Age art,—old clocks and watches as thick as 
French rolls, tall dark cases covered with real 
gems and set with jewels, and quaint pieces 
of armour, costume, &c. I was quite amused 
to see a book-marker in what we should now 
call “Coventry” ribbon, bearing the date 
1758, and celebrating the defeat of the Rus- 


sian army at Zorndorf, with a portrait of 
Frederick the Great in the centre. Are our 
Coventry book-markers an imitation of this? 
There is verily nothing new under the sun ! 
One afternoon I drove out with Miss 
to visit the Barracken, or ambulance sheds 
on the Tempelhofer Feld. These interested 
me very much. The number of low wooden 
huts, extending over the vast plain in rows, 
reminded me of the Aldershot camp; but 
what a sad sight they presented within! 
Here a poor fellow, trying hard not to 
groan, as he told us that his badly set leg 
had that morning been broken and straight- 
ened by force; then another who had lost 
his arm before Metz; one who had been 
wounded by a shell in. the trenches, and 
another whose leg had been amputated on 
the battle-field of St. Privat, and who was 
not healed yet. One hut was so full'of badly 
wounded men that we were begged not to 
enter it, and another of bad fever cases that 
we were warned not to go near it, Yet all these 
men were so entirely patient, and many of 
them, especially the younger ones, so cheer- 
ful, in spite of loss of limbs, and strength 
‘and health, and of all hope of support for the 
future, except such as their simple unques- 
tioning faith told them that God would pro- 
vide, that I was lost in wonder and admiration 
as I went from bed to bed, They were ten- 
derly waited on and nursed by “grey sisters,” 
and by a number of Berlin ladies, who have 
for months past given up their days to this 
good Samaritan work, starting from their 
homes in the grey dawn of cold winter morn- 
ings, and continuing their merciful toil through 
the mid-day heat of the later season. Before 
seeing these Barracken | had visited some in 
the gardens of the Elizabeth Kranken-Haus, 
a deaconesses’ house, where the good sister 
Caroline showed me all over the wards, and 
their excellent arrangements, telling me, with 
a cheerful face and contented voice, ofthe 
difficult life she leads. Seldom leaving the 
walls of the hospital, but walking miles in 
each day during her visits of superintendence 
in the wards, now holding a limb while the 
surgeon amputates, again performing some 
trying or delicate operation, which would de- 
range the nerves of most women ; or smooth- 
ing the pillow of a restless fever sufferer, she 
finds in her work an all-absorbing life-interest. 
All the patients looked calm and peaceful, as 
though soothed by the atmosphere of love ; 
yet some were too weak to do more than 
look their response to our words of sympathy 
or inquiry. A staff of ,the sisters is set apart 
for work in the neat little laboratory and sur- 
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gery ; another set devoted themselves to the 
infant wards, where babies of a few weeks 
or months old are tended with almost more 
than mother’s love—little eyes admired with 
a jealous admiration, and little locks curled 
and coaxed with enthusiastic fondness. 

Tuesday was a charming, brilliant day. I 
went with Miss and a party of three 
other ladies, all Germans, escorted by Herr 
Doctor B , to Potsdam, to visit the fa- 
mous historical Sans Souci, with all its remi- 
niscences of the “ Alter Fritz.” Sans Souci 
itself, as well as the so-called Meue Palais, 
and Charlotten Hof, with its Roman bath and 
Pompeian relics, are each and. all full of 
interest, so overladen with curious reminders 
of bygone days and allusions to well-known 
names of olden times, that I cannot attempt 
anything like a description. All seemed to 
me gold and crystal, and rich colour and 
tapestry. We wandered dreamily through 
suites of apartments where once moved men 
who played a great part in the world’s drama. 
“ Here,” we were told, “ was the writing-table 
at which Frederick the Great had sat and 
read and written ; there the gloves he wore, 
his bed, and the arm-chair in which he died. 
Here is the room that Voltaire loved, and 
which his royal master, piqued at last at his in- 
solent ways and words, had caused, during one 
of Voltaire’s journeys, to be arranged as a sort 
of menagerie, in wood-carving coloured to 
life, in full relief all over walls and ceiling. 
Parrots are there, green, blue, and crimson, 
because he loved to chatter; serpents, be- 
cause he was cunning; apes, because he 
mimicked ; toads, because he was ugly ; and 
so on through a whole page of natural history, 
little complimentary, in its symbolism, to-the 
great writer and spoiled child of the Court. 
Even the damask tapestry of the walls was 
made significantly yellow, because he was 
jealous. It is related that Voltaire never 
entered that room again. Returning from 
his journey, he looked in, and perceiving at 
a glance both ornamentation and its allusions, 
he turned on his heel and hastened away. 
The old “ Kénigin Wittwe,” widow of the late 
King Wilhelm the Fourth, sits often in this 
room at her work or writing, and her ladies 
have presented her with more than one piece 
of furniture very cleverly sculptured in accord- 
ance with the rest of the surroundings. 

All the rooms in these palace-like palaces 
are draped with damask, sky-blue, amber, and 
cerise, priced at five to seven guineas the 
ell. It is about the width of our present 
wall paper, and being stretched tight and 
perfectly flat over canvas and laths, the 














widths sewn almost invisibly together, and 
the patterns very much akin to our present 
ones, it has much the air of flock paper. Cur- 
tains and furniture are from the same piece 
to match. There were some costly tables of 
malachite, and other things presented by 
Russian emperors—Peter the Great and 
Alexander. One apartment is not tapestried. 
It is an immense saloon, circular in form, 
with a lofty dome, lighted by chandeliers of 
mountain crystal from the mines of Siberia. 
The walls and roof are encrusted with rare 
shells of lovely tints, and sparkling minerals, 
and bright pebbles, so that the effect is very 
brilliant when an occasional royal ball or 
banquet is held there at night. 

The gardens all around these rural palaces 
are beautifully laid out with thick shady plan- 
tations, orangeries, and graperies, Italian 
flower parterres, with their stiff narrow walks, 
interspersed with belle vues, kiosks, and 
other delights, with a pleasant view over the 
swelling, undulating high lands, which are 
the nearest approach to hills, around Berlin. 
For indeed this city lies almost like Benares, 
in the midst of a white sandy plain. ‘To-day 
the long-desired sun had appeared in all his 
glory, and I could fancy what the heat must 
be in midsummer. We had coffee and 
“scrapped eggs” with ham, which seemed to 
be the dish of the place, bread and cheese 
being the only alternative; and our long 
day’s pleasant wandering wound up with a 
sight of the famous Sans Souci fountains, 
whose towering pyramidal shafts of plashing 
water formed a double rainbow in the sun’s 
rays. Then home by train, a three quarters of 
an hour’s journey to Berlin. Unfortunately, 
pickpockets abound at the stations, and at 
the very commencement of the day poor 
Miss —— found herself snus her purse, 
which spoilt her pleasure. 

Wednesday, my last day in Berlin, I went 
again to the Reichstag, hoping to hear Prince 
Bismarck speak, but he disappointed me and 
many others, and did not appear. An old 
gentleman spoke to whom no one listened, 
and for an hour there was perpetual ringing 
of the President’s bell, and perpetual chat- 
tering in spite of it. The German Parliament 
has not the earnest, lofty, business-like im- 
press of our own, nor does one feel so much 
that one is among gentlemen. In fact, the 
representatives lately put in an appeal to be 
paid for their work, which proposition, how- 
ever, fell to the ground, I believe. A Roman 
Catholic priest from Bavaria spoke very 
warmly and eloquently in favour of Alsace 
and Lorraine, arguing that Alsace should be 
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allowed to retain its present excellent school | quiet tastes. The House-Father and Mother, 
system undisturbed, and that, if left alone and|as they are called, came some six years ago 
kindly treated, the German provinces of two} from the famous Rauhe Haus in Bremen, to 
hundred years ago would soon be German | take the superintendence of the Vereins Haus, 
in spirit again. From the Reichstag I went to} which was originally founded by the Berlin 
the new Raths-Haus, a magnificent building ; | Evangelical Society as a resort for youths com- 
and to the Konigliche Schloss, in which the | ing to the capital in search of work or employ- 
present King does not reside, but which is} ment, where they might find accommodation 
kept up for all state occasions. Its splendour | without temptation, and have some one to look 
and space struck me much. I do not speak|to in the House-Father. A handsome but 
of taste or elegance, for all these royal abodes | simple hall for services was added, and here 
are far too much overladen with the heavy} morning and evening prayer is held for the 
gold and crimson and carving and painting | inmates, as well as a service on Sundays and 
of a couple of centuries ago to be either} Wednesday evenings by a pastor specially 
really tasteful or elegant. But they are cer-| provided. A wish was soon expressed by 
tainly rich in magnificence. In one vast hall| persons of another class, clergymen and 
there is a sideboard covered with gold-plated | others, that some such quiet temporary home 
soup tureens, tankards, and covers, so heavy | might be arranged, in which they and their 
and huge that they never have been and| families might be free from the bustle and 
never can be used ; there are standard chan-| exorbitant charges of the larger hotels, and 
deliers reaching nearly to the ceiling, of most| yet be sure of respectability, cleanliness, 
elaborate workmanship, overlaid with silver. {and the necessary comforts. The so-called 
Once they were massive silver, but Frederick | “ Hospice ” was accordingly added, and here I 
the Great had them melted down to supply | had my lodgings, and was extremely comfort- 
funds for one of his expensive wars ; as he| able. The rooms next to mine were occupied 
did also the magnificent orchestra front, re-| by a very dear old lady amd her student son. 
presenting in full relief every musical instru- | The house-mother managed everything quietly 
ment under the sun. That, too, is now of|and well, and the little maid who waited on 
wood overlaid with silver. The chapel is} me was perfect. About ayear ago she came 
really very beautiful, but this is new, costly in| to Berlin in search of a situation, and was 
marble and soft colouring. I forget in which| wandering through the busy streets a fresh 
of the palaces I saw old Fritz’s famous stick, | young country maiden, whose innocent, in- 
so often supposed to have been laid about! experienced look attracted two ladies to ad- 
the shoulders of his son and those who dis-} dress her. Having asked her a few questions, 
pleased him, but which the loyal servitor who | they noted a few hasty words in pencil on a 
went'the round with us declared was a slander. slip of paper,—“ Engage this girl, that she may 
The page’s rooms, too, are still shown, fur- | not get into other hands, and be ruined.” 
nished as of yore with narrow, stiff-backed | There was no signature; they simply gave her 
benches, that they might not fall asleep while the address of the Vereins Haus, and went 
in waiting, but which, if one is to believe the|on their way. Now there happened to 
old story of the page and the purse, had not| be no vacancy in the hotel just then, but 
the desired effect. the good House-Mother would not turn 

P.S.+Dantzig, May 27.—I was alittle dis-| her away. She took her into the laundry, 
appointed in the Unter den Linden. It is a|and upon the marriage of another servant, 
broad alée of lime trees reaching from the/ promoted her to wait upon the gentlefolks in 
handsome Brandenburg gate to the fine eques-| the hospice, where she seems to have given 
trian statue of Wilhelm the Fourth; but I} universal satisfaction. How pleased the 
expected more of it, I scarcely know what—| little thing was with the small douceur I 
for it is shady and leafy, and affords a vista} gave her when I said good-bye! and how 
at the upper end of all the great buildings of/ warmly she hoped I should come again! which 
Berlin, the Museum, Schloss, Arsenal, Opera|I did very unexpectedly, as will be seen by 
House, University, and the palaces of the| and by, although I did not think of it then, 
King and Crown Prince. The great hotels| As I had still two or three hours to spare, 
are situated on either side, and here all the| I went to the evening service, and liked the 
best shops are to be found, as well as aj quiet singing and address. I was at the 
continual throng of promenaders. station in good time. My train did not start 

My own hotel, the Vereins Haus, was inj till eleven o'clock. I was to have a long 
much quieter and less fashionable quarters, but | night’s journey to Dantzig. 











not the less to be recommended to guests of ¢ iy 
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CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 

_ STUDIES OF NEW TESTAMENT FEMALE CHARACTER. 
III.—THE WORD TO HIS MOTHER AND BRETHREN, 





Matt. xii. 46—50. Mark iii. 31—35. Luke viii. 19—21. 


THE visit of Christ’s mother and brethren! beside Himself,”* that is, out of his senses. | 


to Him in the midst of His teaching is nar-| “ He knows not what He is doing, so that WE | 


rated to us by three evangelists, and in this| have to interfere.” It seemed to them that 
particular history St. Luke is strikingly dif-; He was going too far, and would destroy 
ferent from the other two. It will be seen on! Himself by his excess of zeal. 
examining his account, that he only gives the} Yet we cannot forbear to remark that on 
kernel of the matter, apart from detail, while | another occasion his brethren had expressed 
they enter into minute particulars and give|an exactly opposite opinion. Then they 
us all the surrounding circumstances. Now| said, “ Depart hence, and go into Judea, 
some have stumbled at these differences,|that Thy disciples also may see the works 
as though the evangelists had not related all! which Thou doest. For there is no man that 
things with perfect accuracy ; but we ought|doeth anything in secret, and he himself 
not so to regard them. Each evangelist|seeketh to be known openly. If Thou do 
writes as inspired by the Spirit of God, and} these things, shew Thyself to the world. 
the devout student will find the very greatest | For neither did His brethren believe on Him” 
profit in a careful study of the way in which | (John vii. 2—5.) But we see that in both cases 
it has pleased the Holy Spirit topresent these | they were simply taking counsel with flesh 
different accounts to us. New renderings,|/and blood. ‘Then they were longing for pro- 
diverse forms of expression, and the like, | minence and popularity ; now they were afraid 
convey new lessons, even when the main/of persecution. ‘They appreciated zeal, as 
truth and circumstances are the same. There} we all are wont to do, so long as it did not 
are some precious stones which have a/| go, as they imagined, too far. For zeal leads 
different colour as one looks at them, or|/commonly to popularity, and popularity is 
looks through them; and they owe their} especially pleasant to the natural man. But 
beauty to the play of contrasting colours) when our Lord took them apparently at their 
thus produced. So it is here. St. Luke’s| word, and did show Himself to the world, 
account, as we follow it, will lead our|and when this popularity resolved itself into 
thoughts in a different direction from that|a long and anxious argument with scribes 
which St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s would|and Pharisees, then they sought to lay hold 
prompt, yet not less useful or consolatory ;| on Him; that is, to seize Him and stop Him; 
and each evangelist, carefully read and con-|for they said, He is beside Himself. To 
sidered, will be found to enforce and enliven | them his discourse was going too far; the 
the lessons of the others. /enmity of scribes and Pharisees, and of 
From St. Mark, then, we discover what was | Herodians (of the world, that is, both in the 
the motive for this sudden interruption of our} Church and in the State), was being stirred 
Lord’s discourse. See ver. 20, 21: “ And the| up against them, and this enmity they fore- 
multitude cometh together again, so that}saw would prove dangerous—they would like 
they would not so much as eat bread. And | it now to cease. 
when His friends heard of it, they went out} It appears, also, that they so act that even 
to lay hold on Him: for they said, He is|/his mother joins with them. Perhaps they 
beside Himself.” Jesus was so surrounded | worked on her motherly fears, representing 
with the throng, and His labour in teaching | the danger to his health from this incessant 
so continuous, that there was no time or|labour, and the powerful enemies he was 
space to eat bread (7. ¢., for the most ordinary!making by his discourse. Any way his 
and even necessary refreshment). He had| mother takes part in this conspiracy to stop 
been speaking long and earnestly to the| Him, with what precise motives we can only 
people, and was even now in the full tide of | conjecture. 
argument with scribes and Pharisees, concern-| We can, by comparing the accounts of the 
ing the casting out of devils and the Satanic | different evangelists, bring the circumstances 
kingdom. His friends (margin, “kinsmen”)— | of this scene vividly before our eyes. St. 
for we mist believe that these were his | * The word occurs only once again in 2 Cor. v. 13 
brethren after the flesh pews. began to be |and ts used there to denote the loving fervour of the 
apprehensive about Him ; they said, “ He is | apostle. 
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Matthew relates that the crowd were stand- | perhaps, pointing out a difference, “ Who is 


ing around Him, anxiously hanging upon 
his words, when his mother and _ brethren 
come and stand, without seeking to speak to 
Him. St. Mark, however, we may notice, 


| my mother; and who are my brethren?” St. 
| Mark seems by the words “Who is my mother 
je: [my] brethren?” to include them all in 
}one common class, For we may observe 


significantly reverses this order, puts the| that, although these minute differences are 
brethren before the mother, and relates, as | not too much to be insisted on, yet that they 


his manner is, with much circumstantial detail, 
how that a message was sent to Him, which 
message St. Matthew represents as delivered | 
“Then one said [St. Mark, ‘ they 
said ’] to Him, Thy mother and thy brethren | 


to Jesus. 


stand without, desiring to speak with Thee.” 
Thus we may imagine the message passed, as 
it were hand to hand through the crowd, 
until it reaches the Lord himself, causing, 


therefore, an interruption in the midst of 


his discourse, and distracting the attention 
of otherwise willing listeners. 
But the Lord knows how to meet, and as 


far as is necessary to repel, these family in-| 
opportunities ; these well meaning, but mis- | 


taken counsels of mere human affection. 
“ He answered and said unto him that told 


Him,” and through him in like manner is| 


the message passed back again to those 
standing outside, ‘“‘ Who is my mother? and 
who are my brethren?” He now repeats, 
only in still stronger form, that which He 


had before said to his mother in the temple | 
and at the marriage at Cana; puts yet a/ 


third time a question, which, if she and they 
will answer aright, will show them whether 


they have done well or ill in thus interrupt-| 


ing the work of his ministry; and like that 


“ How is it that ye sought Me ?” or “ Woman, | 


what have I to do with thee?” will make 
them understand what their true motives 
were, and how far the motherly and brotherly 
spirit dwelt within them. 

That, moreover, the Lord’s reply is put in 
the form of a gwestion may remind us that 
external privileges, of whatever kind, and the 
advantages they imply, must still be matters 
for serious examination whether or no they 
are accompanied with that inner spirit of 
obedience and love which can alone confer 
value upon them. The greatest earthly pri- 
vilege ever accorded to a son of man was to 
be a brother of the Lord after the flesh. The 
most highly favoured amongst women was 
the motherofthe Lord. Yet,as we have seen, 
(John vii. 3), some of these brethren after 
the flesh were no real brethren to Him, for 
they did not believe. And even his mother 
is so far included with the brethren that she 
needs to examine into her own motives also, 
as though certainly not zmmaculate, possibly 
sinful. For though St. Matthew writes as, 


| suggest that even the mother of the Lord 


herself was carried away by the doubts and 
fears of others less earnest than she. Thus 
often has the true Church of God been drawn 
by unworthy members to seek to hinder the 
spread of the gospel. 

Nevertheless we may so far accept the 
brethren’s estimate of our blessed Lord’s zeal 
on this occasion as to believe that there was 
a special fervour and earnestness in that par- 
ticular discourse, even beyond what was wont 
in Him. But if so, even though the Lord is 
beside Himself, as they think, in the energy of 
his discourse, He is ever lovingly wise and 
considerate in the hastiest of his expressions, 
/and so even where He has tacitly to reprove 
will He yet draw with the cords of love. 
He gives the brethren, before all this multi- 
| tude, the post of honour and dignity which 
belongs to them, and is theirs in virtue of 
that providence of God which has chosenthem 
to be connected with Him. Kung of glory 
though He be, He is not ashamed of these 
despised Galileans. Looking round upon 
those sitting around Him as humble and 
patient hearers of his word, and thus his 
disciples, seeing they have come to hear and 
learn, and stretching out his hand over them, 
as though to bless them and gather them like 
}a flock to his care, He speaks the word 
| which St. Luke’s paraphrastic version denotes 
to be the centre point of the whole incident, 
* Behold my mother and my brethren. For 
whosoever shall do the wiil of God [St. 
Matthew writes significantly, “ My Father 
which is in heaven’’}, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and mother.” 

This precious word, drawn from the mouth 
of the Firstborn, means, in the first place, I 
love them as much as my mother and my 
brethren. But it has a peculiar depth and 
significance in the ears of those for whose 
sake it was uttered. If we can picture to our- 
selves in any way the affection which the 
home at Nazareth displayed; if we can 
imagine anything of His love to mother or 
brethren, who was the chief figure there—and 
we are quite sure, as we think of it, that any 
imaginings of ours must fall far short of the 
reality—then we can have some measure of 
the depth of meaning which pervades the 
Lord’s words as He declires each humble 
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listening disciple to be a brother and sister, 
or even as a mother to Him. 

This consideration also will take away any 
apparent harshness in this word. It is only 
a superficial consideration, indeed, that can 
find any. Yet the objection might perhaps 
occur, Does not the Lord accept the disciple 
at the expense of the relatives? But, as the 
profound Bengel beautifully remarks, the Lord 
does not in this word spurn his mother, He 
only puts his Father first. If, indeed, her motive 
were, as we have surmised, motherly tender 
care for his health or safety which naturally 
prompted her to join in this conspiracy to 
stop his preaching ; if, that is, it were the 
mistaken love of a mother, He could not, as 
her child, love her the less, but only more 
than before, even for her very weakness, 
But then, just as He did in the two former 
instances, so now; He shows her the more 
excellent way. He came not to do his own 
will, but the will of his Father. This will 
rightly overrides her wishes and her fears. 
He loves her very much, but to show his love 
as she now desires would not be real love at 
all. And then He yet again puts in its true 
light the subjection of the earthly to the 


heavenly, the zw// of his Father as apposed ; 


to the desire of his mother, as even the first 
commandment with promise foreshadows in 
its wording—‘“ Honour thy father and thy 
mother.” Yet, on the other hand, as his 
mother pondered these things in her heart, 
she must be regarded as comprised in our 
blessed Lord’s designation of those who hear 
the word of God and keep it ; thus a mother 
by grace as well as nature. She still then 
continues his mother, she is not in any wise 
the less beloved, but others are more loved 
than they once were. He does not love dis- 
ciples better than his mother,—to extract 
this meaning from the passage would be to 
mistake its scope; but He does love them 
as well. On the other side, those who do 
not hear Christ’s word and do it, are not his 
brethren, not even though they were born of 
his mother after the flesh; no, not even 
though it were his mother herself. 

Yet we notice that St. Luke puts His 
mother first. In St. Matthew and St. Mark 
the narrative is set the other way, beginning 
exactly where St. Luke ends, and the reverse; 
for while he writes, “ My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of 
God, and do it ;” the others say, “‘ For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven [the will of God], the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” Thus, then, 
we discern that to hear the word of God and 








keep it is the same thing as to do the will of 
the Father which is in heaven ; and that the 
disciple and the doer are exactly the same 
person. Hearing also—of which St. Matthew 
and St. Mark make no mention—we notice, 
is subordinate to doing. Some of these 
brethren after the flesh heard, but did not do. 
A caution this to those who have great privi- 
leges of hearing, as they have who are ad- 
mitted members of a church in which the 
pure word of God is in the hand of all, and 
are apt, as these brethren after the flesh did, 
to think, from want of due self-examination, 
that because they are hearers of the word, 
therefore they are doers. Here unmistakably, 
and by the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
is established that great central truth that 
conformity to the divine will is the essential 
of Christianity. Filial obedience to the 
Father’s command is the one thing needful for 
admission to the Christian family. Brother- 
hood in Christ is the result of obedience, and 
can be accomplished by nothing else. ‘They 
alone that do the will are accounted the 
brethren of Christ. 

And this again leads to another thought. 
They that do the will of God are to be re- 
garded as the brethren of the Lord, and there- 
fore our brethren. It is only in this agree- 
ment to do God’s will that the universal 
brotherhood of humanity can possibly be 
worked out. All other associations of men, 
on other principles, are but modified forms 
of Babel, and lead necessarily to confusion. 
The only true, the only possible communism 
is Christian communism, that which makes 
mankind brothers and sisters in Christ. Thisis 
the millennium—Christ the Head, the Church 
united as members,—mother Church then in 
very truth. It is a blessed promise, a fore- 
taste of eternal happiness,—“ Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


The passage at St. Luke xi. 27 is so similar 
to this one, and throws so much light upon 
it, that though not strictly belonging to our 
immediate subject we cannot forbear to con- 


sider it. ‘ And it came to pass as He spake 
these things”—which we find was either the 
same or a similar discourse concerning the 
power of Satan,—“A certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice and said unto 
Him, Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and 
the paps which Thou hast sucked,” 

Now many of those who have studied this 
passage look upon these words as a senseless 
if not unseemly interruption. They have seen 
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in it the unintelligent admiration of one who 
was more struck with the manner of our 
Lord’s discourse than the matter of it. All, 
however, discern in these words the expres- 
sion of one who was herself a mother, and 
most probably a childless or bereaved mother, 
or in some way unhappy in her children. In 
the absence of any intimation in the Scrip- 
ture we, are left altogether to conjecture what 
were the motives which actuated this woman, 
only whatever they were they certainly stirred 
the depths of hersoul. “She lifted up her voice | 
and said”—cried out aloud in the crowd, 
woman though she was, and drew down by her 
loud tones, as such sudden outbursts of feeling 
ever must do, the attention of all the multitude 
upon her, and thus unintentionally prepared 
the way for the Lord’s answer being received 
by them with the greater attention. We can 
even imagine to ourselves the silence this 
loud outcry would have naturally produced 
as the thronging multitudes listened for the 
words which were to form the Lord’s reply. 
Nor, again, must we lose sight of the fact | 
that this sudden outburst was a testimony | 
forcible, though indirect, to the filial excel- | 
lence of our blessed Lord. To bless the | 
mother, ay, even the foster-mother of Jesus, | 
was to set forth in glowing characters, the 
loving obedience of the child. For what kind | 
of a son would a mother most desire ? what! 











would she regard in the sons of others as spe- | 


cially deserving of envy? Not simply great- 


ness of talent or other endowments, but these | 
combined with devoted love to the mother| 


herself. If, then, this cry of this woman were | 
unintelligent and out of place, it must have | 
been that this excellence, brought to mind by | 
something she saw or knew, overpowered the | 
impression produced by the discourse, and | 
prompted her to interrupt it. She wandered 
away from the things taught to bless the 
Teacher, and, through the Teacher, her who 
bare Him, his mother, who must, she ima- 
gines, have been so happy in having such 
a son. 

Thus, then, this fourth time, when again a 
word at first sight disparaging to His mother 
meets our notice, we have yet another and 
still stronger testimony to his love and sub- 
jection to her. 

Nor will this become less plain as we 
consider our blessed Lord’s answer, “ YEA 
rather, blessed.” Yea rather; for the Lord | 
does indeed assent to that which this woman 





has said; as the answer would stand in our 
modern English, “Yes indeed, but rather 
blessed.” This woman was not wrong in her 
estimate of the blessed Virgin’s happiness on 
this point; although in consequence a sword 
was piercing through her own soul also. She 
was highly favoured among women. But 
great as this blessedness was, it was not the 
highest. The Lord reproves this woman, + 
indeed, and shows her where she is wrong, 
and yet, as we shall see, with a word of pro- 
mise too. She had not been listening to his 
word, she had let her thoughts wander alto- 
gether away, we may [charitably hope,—in 
the absence of any testimony, and consider- 
ing the recorded force of her emotion—under 
the influence of some strongly realized want 
or unhappiness of her own, and so in vain 
regrets after what she could never have, missed 
what might be altogether hers. The Lord 
then brings her back from this state of wild 
emotion and unintelligent wishing by point- 
ing out where all true blessedness, and so her 
blessedness, resides. “ Yea rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it.” 

Thus, then, we have the same lesson as 
before, and not the less impressive that it 
is the other side of it. Those who were 
brethren after the flesh could only be so in 
deed and in truth by obedience; those 
who could never be so would become such 
by faithful obedience. This woman’s vain 
regrets, which perhaps sorrow prompted, were 
done away with, and the word of reproof 
made for her a word of promise. Some- 
thing better than the hoped for was already 
hers: she heard the word. That was a bless- 
ing which apparently at that time the mother 
of the Lord had not. Would she keep it? 
Then would her blessing rise higher than 
that of the highly favoured one herself. 

It will be noticed by the reader that we 
have in these words of our blessed Lord to 
his mother never touched at all, as often we 
might have done, on that fearful idolatry which 
exalts the Virgin to something near an equality 
with her blessed Son. But there was no need 
to enter upon controversy. The true dec- 
trine which we have endeavoured to set forth 
is itself the antidote for the false. This idol 
of man’s creation falls before the presence of 
the gospel history into worse ruin than Dagon 
did before the ark ; so that there is not so 
much as the stump of it remaining. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
BY A LADY PRINCIPAL. 
SECOND PaPpER.—THE ScHOOL LIFE. 


THE school life is the period which, above all | In order to be thoroughly acquainted with 
others, has the greatest influence over the; the state of the little world over which she 
future history of a girl, The habits she then| presides, the principal must live in the world 
forms, the tone she acquires, and the direc- | itself, and breathe its atmosphere ; for if she 
tion given to her mind, are those which she} only ‘look down upon it from a distant eleva- 
_ will probably preserve to the end of her life. 'tion, she can form no more idea of what it 
More impressionable at starting than a boy, | really is than the astronomer can learn of the 
she has far less opportunity of correcting and | state of some far-away globe, which appears 
adjusting the ideas she receives during her|to him only as an orb of light. Many im- 
school days by a wider intercourse with the| perfections and evils will of course become 
world in later years. A boy quits school to| manifest on this nearer view, and the life of 
enter upon a more public career, where he| the principal who lives among the girls must 
meets with a variety of influences of different | necessarily be often saddened by the sense 
kinds, which tend to obliterate the earlier) of disappointment, and by that peculiar 
impressions of his school life ; and he quickly| sorrow which is excited by the sight of 
learns to abandon or modify the ideas he| wrong. But it is not always distance which 
once entertained of what was best, wisest, or| lends enchantment to a view, for in it many 
most fitting. But the standards of conduct | exquisite beauties are utterly lost sight of, 
and rules of taste which a girl forms for her-| and thus there is much that is fair and 
self under the influences of her school life, lovely in a girl’s nature which is only per- 
are rarely forsaken on her return to the| ceived by a closer observer—earnest inward 
greater seclusion of her home; for in the! struggles to overcome what is felt to be 
smaller circle of her family the prevalent| wrong, quiet acts of unselfishness, sweet 
ideas of her school world appear to her as/affectionateness, and tender compassion, 
the opinion of the many beside the judgment eager delight in what is beautiful, and ready 
of the few. Whatever may be the value,}appreciation of goodness—all these things 
therefore, to a boy of the years he spends at frequently meet the sight and cheer the heart 
school as affecting his future success in life, | of the principal who dwells in the world she 
the same period is to a girl of more solemn governs. She is also saved much of that 
importance ; for while the boy may gain or| worst kind of anxiety which doubts and 
lose what will aid or retard his advancement | suspects but cannot be assured ; and she is 
in some profession or business, the girl gains | |spared distressing discoveries of an under- 
or loses that which makes her what she is to |current. of evil beneath what appeared out- 
be as a woman. | wardly correct. By a more intimate associa- 
The education of girls is thus a work, in|tion with her pupils she may, it is true, 
which are involved consequences most possibly lose somewhat of the awfulness with 
momentous and lasting; and this work is, which remote authority is invested, but she 
one which cannot be completed in the mere | will receive far more of that truer homage 
routine of study carried on within the school* which girls are ever ready to render to felt 
room ; for the life which a girl leads at school, | superiority ; and the influence of her personal 
and the world in which for a time she lives, | character will exert a deeper and more lasting 
will necessarily stamp their impress on her | sway over her pupils. 
ductile nature, and these impressions will | The life of girls at school is necessarily 
contribute largely to the formation of her|accompanied by some circumstances which 
character, and to the direction of her feelings | are always disadvantageous to a girl’s nature. 
and shaping of her opinions. One of the | These are the seclusion from the general life 
first anxieties, therefore, of the principal of a|of the world, the monotony of the pursuits, 
girls’ school is to have as accurate a know-|and the constant companionship of those 
ledge as possible of the prevailing tone of the | who are of the same age and same peculiar 
school, to ascertain what ideas are rife among | temperament. It is difficult to make such a 
the girls ; what feelings are dominant, and | life thoroughly healthful and natural, and the 
what are the standards of conduct and taste. | Principal needs to be always on her guard in 
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order to detect the first symptoms of a frivo- 
lous, morbid, or fantastic tone among the 
girls, and to prevent its prevailing through 
the school. So strong is the tendency to 
imitation in girls, and so impressionable is 
their nature, that a fashion of dress, a style 
of manner, a mode of expression, a particular 
opinion or sentiment, any wish or special 
emotion, will run through a school in a few 
days like a species of infection. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more injurious for girls than 
the system of shutting them up together in a 
world of their own without the means of 
receiving new impressions from the outward 
world, by which their states of feeling or 
illusions might be broken up and dispelled, 
and with no stronger or more mature nature 
to invigorate them than may be found in 
some “ English teacher”—a girl not much 
older, probably, than themselves—who has 
spent her life at school, and is just as un- 
balanced as her pupils. 








To prevent the injurious effects of such a 
life from manifesting themselves, a system, 
almost conventual in its character, has often 
been adépted, by means of which an out- 
ward appearance of correct conduct is ob- 
tained; but this, as all teachers know, is 
most fallacious and evanescent. If the 
mouths of the girls are locked by enforced 
rules of absolute silence during the time they 
may be together out of school, frivolous con- 
versation may be prevented; but this nega- 
tive good does nothing to produce deeper| 
and more earnest views of life, or to develop | 
the growth of intelligence and right feeling. | 
Whenever the barrier is removed the torrent 
will flow forth all the more freely from the 
gathered force produced by the impediment. 
Observe a schoolgirl who has been subjected | 
for some time to the influences of a life cal- | 
culated to induce morbid feeling, and to give 


another by her conversation, it offers an 
equally effectual obstacle to the good influ- 
ence which a high-principled, right-minded 
girl exercises over her companions. In a 
school where the principal lives among her 
girls, and where the school life is made as 
healthy and natural as possible, it will be 
found that the beneficial influence which 
girls exert over one another's characters con- 
siderably surpasses the evil. 

There are certain general conditions which 
every directress of a school will find it neces- 
sary to secure, in order to maintain a good 
tone in the school life. Experience teaches 
that one of the chief of these is the sound 
health of the pupils. It is not enough that 
there should be no actual illness among them 
such as may cause anxiety, it is most im- 
portant that they should be in the enjoyment 
of that vigorous, healthy life which gives the 
sensation of happiness and power, and 
renders all activity, whether of body or mind, 
easy and agreeable. The dislike to mental 
exertion and the effort to shirk work is gene- 
rally the effect of lassitude; and the same 
languid condition is the cause of the idle 
dreaming and craving for some excitement 
which so often lead a schoolgirl into acts of 
folly. In order to maintain a high standard 
of health and vigour among the girls, atten- 
tion is required to certain principles on 
which this condition is founded. 

Girls are peculiarly sensitive to the state of 
the atmosphere they are breathing; and if a 
number of girls be shut up in a schcolroom 
for several hours without sufficient ventila- 
tion, symptoms of lassitude and depression 
will begin at once to manifest themselves. 
Fresh air should always be admitted into a 
schoolroom, and many years of care over the 
health of girls has sufficiently proved that 
this may be done with perfect safety and the 


to illusions the force of realities, whilst a| best results. If large fires are kept up 
rigid system of restraint has shut these up| throughout the day in the room, whenever 
within her mind, and prevented light and | the outward air becomes chilly, and if care 
air from entering there. In the society of| is taken that all the girls are warmly clothed, 
intelligent persons she is silent and reserved, | and the feet kept warm by a carpeted floor, 
but let her only meet with a companion of| it will be found that the simple admission of 
|the external air through an inch or two of 


her own age, and who has been under the 
like influences, and a gush of folly ensues, | the open window never gives cold to any one 
that can only be imagined by those who have | whose lungs are in a condition to breathe the 


known such girls. The imposition of silence | air outside of the house. Many persons, who 
may have checked the expression within the| are afraid of an open window in the school- 
walls of the school-house, but it has done| room, do not hesitate to allow girls to sitin a 
nothing to make her a sensible, right-minded ‘room, when the weather has become cold, 
girl, a source of blessing and help to others. | withoutany fire, or at least without a sufficient 
Moreover, it may be added here that, if the | supply of artificial warmth in the room to keep 
| rule of silence be imposed with a view to| the body at its proper temperature ; and yet 
| | prevent the evil which one girl may do to! the continuance for some hours in a chilled 
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state is far more likely to result in a cold, 
besides producing injurious effects on the 
nervous system much more serious and last- 
ing. Directly the schoolroom is vacated, all 
the windows and doors should be thrown 
wide open, so as to procure a complete 
change of the air; and provided good fires 
are kept up, this may be done at all seasons 
and in all weathers. 

It is always useful in trying experiments to 
be assured of their previous success in other 
hands ; it may be worth while, therefore, to 
add, that during a school experience extend- 
ing over many years, attention to ventilation 
has been found to check the ordinary ten- 
dency to winter colds, and we can also 
thankfully record that we have never had a 
single case of scarlatina, fever, measles, or 
any other infectious disease occur in the 
house. 

Another essential to health among girls is 
regular and sufficient exercise. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this, although there 
are some difficulties in arranging for its due 
place in the ordinary routine of school life. 
The school walk is too often one of the 
dullest hours of the day, and sometimes one 
of the least profitable. If the rule of silence 
is observed in the school, the procession of 
girls moves drearily along, while the lagging 
steps and dejected air show that none of 
the re-invigorating effects of exercise are ex- 
perienced. Or if a little more freedom be 
permitted in their intercourse with one 
another, the walk is still formal and aimless ; 
the girls dislike it, and so does the teacher, 
who against her will is forced to head them. 
The opportunity, therefore, is often taken for 
discussing subjects of complaint and discon- | 
tent, so ‘that the girls return irritated and | 
unrefreshed. It has been found that the 
school walk on the ordinary system does not 
supply the exercise and change which the 
pupils require after their mental work ; and 
a few hints are suggested, which have proved 


of the girls to beautiful or curious natural 
objects, which would probably have escaped 
their attention. The division of the school 
into different parties adds to the excitement, 
whith the discovery of any little wonder 
creates, or the occurrence of any trifling ad- 
venture, because there is always the antici- 
pated pleasure of relating it to the others on 
the return home. 

An early morning walk, taken directly 
after breakfast, when the air is fresh and the 
dew lies on the grass, and everything inspires 
new life and hope, is a capital commencement 
of the day. And as few persons are then 
abroad, a little more freedom can be per- 
mitted than in the noonday or evening walk, 
and thus a higher degree of exhilaration is ob- 
tained. Two moderate walks a day supply 
only the necessary amount of out-of-door 
exercise which girls require, and less than 
this will not be found enough, if they have 
at the same time much brainwork. 

Many suggestions could, no doubt, be 
added, by which the school walks might be 
rendered still more interesting and beneficial, 
but the point that must be kept in view is 
that the principal herself should make them a 
subject of consideration, and, if possible, 
take part in them. A false impression ap- 
pears to prevail that the principal ‘of a school 
compromises her dignity by walking with her 
pupils, though why this should be the case 
any more than when a mother walks with 
her daughters it is difficult to see. But the 
custom has been established of sending out a 
long procession of girls, which by their num- 
ber and formal array cannot but excite atten- 
tion, under the care of a teacher often but a 
little older or more discreet than themselves ; 
and thus more mischief than the dulness and 
want of invigoration have sometimes arisen 
out of the school walk. 

Walking must be the principal exercise for 
girls, but besides this, calisthenic exercises, 
dancing, and croquet are all useful in pro- 








useful in giving a different character to the 
daily promenade. 

The pupils are divided into different parties, 
and each is sent out under the care of one of 
the principals or teachers in different direc- 
tions. The long train is thus broken up into 
little groups, attracting no undesirable pub- 
licity, and no greater formality is required 
then the merely ladylike demeanour which 
every lady practises when walking abroad. 
The principals have thus an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with many of 
their pupils, and they are able to give an 


moting health and energy. ‘The last-named 


|game really deserves special mention, as a 


most valuable aid in keeping up the tone of 
the school. How many hours which might 
otherwise be spent in idle gossiping, or in 
lounging over a tale, are passed in the open 


air in the enjoyment of the pleasant and 
exciting activity of this game! 
the interest of it seems to begin afresh, old 
victories have to be maintained, 
ones achieved, and the energy it calls forth 
is unflagging. 


Every day 


and new 


Besides fresh air and exercise, another 








interest to the walk by calling the attention 


essential to health is sufficient repose. Grow- 
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ing girls, who are working hard, require a 
great deal of sleep, and where they cannot 
obtain this, the symptoms of lassitude and 
irritability immediately testify to the too-con- 
tinued strain upon the brain and nervous 
system. From eight to ten hours is not too 
much rest for girls engaged in study, and it 
is extremely desirable that the last hour 
before retiring should not be employed in 
brainwork. Strict regulations against talking 
in the bedrooms are also necessary, so that 
there may be nothing to prevent early sleep. 

Some people have an impression that it is 
a wholesome discipline for girls at school to 
force them to rise at a far earlier hour than 
life begins in any other household, and to 


sult of such a state is in all individuals to 
produce an exaggeration of any peculiar 
faults, and to allow favourite ideas to become 
dominant for want of the counter-check which 
is received by intercourse with persons of 
different characters and states of feeling. It 
is very important, therefore, to the balance of 
the school life that this tendency should be 
guarded against by the introduction of other 
elements into the school society besides that 
of the girls themselves. The presence of 
little children in the school has been already 
mentioned in a previous paper as having a 
good effect on the life of the elder girls ; the 
admission of day scholars is also desirable, 
because they bring with them every morning 


‘hungry, exhausted girls in these shivering | course with the outer world must, of course, 





cause them to spend an hour or two in a cold | a little fresh atmosphere into the school from 
schoolroom, engaged in study, before they|the outer world. There is an advantage also 
have taken the meal with which almost every | in the attendance of masters, apart from the 
one else begins the day, and which growing | superiority of their teaching, on account of 
girls, who have eaten nothing for ten or| the opportunity it affords to the girls of occa- 
twelve hours before, especially require. Very | sional contact with strong and well-trained 
little sound or lasting work is done by the;minds. Any arrangements for further inter- 





hours, and that little is paid for too dearly. | be left very much to the discretion and judg- 
The habit of rising at the hour which duty | ment of the principal. As a general rule, it 
points to as the right one is the true disci-| will be found better not to permit the boarders 
pline, and the beneficial moral effect is quite | to visit anywhere in the town. It is impossi- 
as great when that hour is dictated by a due|ble to foresee or prevent the many little 
regard to health, and does not too long pre-| troubles which will arise from allowing the 
cede the first meal of the day. | pupils to form acquaintances with other young 

The fourth requisite for health among girls | people of whom the principal, perhaps, knows 
is a sufficient quantity of wholesome food. | but little ; and the mere mixing with them 
The days when girls were restrained from} beyond the school walls will not in any way 
satisfying their hunger in “genteel establish- | supply the fresh element which is needed to 
ments,” by the assurance that a healthy cray-| influence the school life. A successful ex- 
ing for food was vulgar, have passed away ;| periment has been tried of having open even- 
and even Mr. Squeers would find that it Aazd| ings occasionally, where a number of ladies 
better now to advertise, “ Diet unlimited,” | assemble in the drawing-room of the school, 
than to reiterate the favourite maxim of|and the girls mix with them, as in an ordi- 
Dotheboys Hall, “Conquer your appetite, | nary evening party. These evenings may be 
boys, and you have conquered nature.” We/| “musical,” or “ French evenings.” At the 
have learned that there is, after all, no merit | latter French alone is spoken, and all the 
in conquering nature, for it is simply ill-treat-| proceedings are conducted as at a French 
ing a true friend, instead of subduing a hurt-} soirée. Many ladies are glad of the oppor- 
ful foe. If Nature is to do for us all we want| tuaity for airing their French, and the girls 
—to be ready with a constant supply of} enjoy the occasional break in the school rou- 
mental power and physical energy, we must/tine. It also accustoms them a little to 
consent to grant her all her just demands, | society, and gives an opportunity for learning 
and these in the case of hard-working, grow-| many little points of etiquette, &c., the know- 


5) 5 . . . . 
ing schoolgirls are by no means small. | ledge of which will give them confidence in 


In addition to the promotion of vigorous entering a wider circle later in life. 

health, there are some other things which| Books are alsoa help in introducing topics 
tend to render the school life more sound and / of interest and giving a direction to the cur- 
natural. One of the disadvantages attending | rent of thought and feeling in the school. 
the life of girls at school is their. isolation| A part of every day, the last hour in the even- 
from the ordinary life of the world, and their} ing perhaps, or the hour after dinner, should 
constant association with girls only of their} be given to reading some book aloud with the 


own age and temperament. The natural re-! girls. Any good public library will supply 
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suitable books for this purpose. Works of 
travels will be always found interesting, and 
any accounts of the wonders of nature. Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels may be read again and 
again, and his heroes and heroines and the 
plots of his stories form a constant theme for 
conversation. It will be found as a rule that 
historical tales, in which the scenes are re- 
moved from our own times and ordinary life, 
are more wholesome reading for girls than 
the sentimental little novelettes, written, ‘per- 
haps, with a good intention, but which do 
far more harm by the side on which they ap- 
peal to girls, than they do good by their reli- 
gious teaching. Of this kind are many of the 
American stories, in which precocious little 
girls experience the feelings of grown-up 
women, and are rewarded for their goodness 
by attracting all the admiration which older 
and naughtier young ladies have been striving 
to win. 

Besides the daily reading of some interest- 
ing book, it is always well to keep girls in- 
formed of any remarkable events which are 
occurring, and to endeavour to excite their 
intelligent interest in the history which is 
being acted at the present time. This is 


best done by means of conversation ; and it 


will be found a good plan to devote the time 
occupied by one of the meals to general con- 
versation. The custom of maintaining silence 
at the school meals, or of speaking only in 
French, not only prevents schoolgirls from 
acquiring ease and readiness of expression in 
conversation, but it is the loss of a very 
favourable opportunity for introducing fresh 
subjects of interest to the girls, and of thus 
giving a new turn to the current of thought 
and feeling in the school. If French be 
spoken at breakfast and dinner, the tea hour, 
coming at the close of the day, when the 
work is nearly over, may be very well spent 
in general conversation in English. This 
should not be made too formal, nor must 
there be any set effort to render it “improv- 
ing.” It is better to let the topics occur 
naturally, and run the changes from grave to 
gay, as may happen. ‘Those persons whose 
sole idea of a schoolgirl is of an awkward, 
sentimental Miss, only capable in general 
society of uttering yes or no, would be sur- 
prised at the sense and wit which lively and 
intelligent girls display in conversation, when 
they are encouraged to exert themselves for 
the general entertainment. It need scarcely 
be said that this encouragement should be 
given by a ready approbation of every remark 
distinguished by good sense, nice feeling, or 
clever drollery ; and not by any express in. 


junctions to make talk. The above sugges- 
tions for rendering the school life as natural 
and healthful as possible, all refer to general 
arrangements; but every girl should besides 
receive a special training, with the object of 
rendering her less liable to be affected by the 
atmosphere around her, and more capable 
of keeping her mind and feelings under the 
dominion of fixed principles. The cultiva- 
tion of the judgment and reasoning powers 
will be .referred to again under the head of 
‘School Work,” so that it is only necessary 
to mention this here as one of the means by 
which girls may be prepared to become less 
the victims of circumstances, and more able 
to lead a life of sense and goodness under 
adverse conditions. 

It is very important that every girl should 
be taught to feel her own individuality, and 
to realize the fact that she is not merely one 
of a mass ‘which moveth altogether if it 
move at all.” Such excuses as, “ All the 
other girls do so, one cannot be different 
from the rest ;” or, “ I was led into it by such 
and such circumstances,” ought not to be al- 
lowed as extenuations of misconduct, although 
the difficulty of withstanding such influences 
may be fully admitted and sympathized with. 
Each girl should be led to see that it is for 
her to make the school life what it ought to 
be, and not for the school life to make her 
whatever it may chance to be ; that the level 
of the general tone depends upon the eleva- 
tion of each individual girl. 

Nothing has yet been said on the influence 
of religion in forming the school life. ‘The 
general subject of religious instruction, and 
its connection with the moral training of the 
girls, will be entered upon later. Of its par- 
ticular effect upon the currents of thought 
and feeling in the school, it may be said 
that the influence of religion should be brought 
to bear rather in controlling emotions than in 
exciting them. If girls are led to take an in- 
terest in religion merely by virtue of acommon 
excitement on the subject, this interest will 
be no more enduring than any other popular 
enthusiasm which has its day in the school. 
Religious feeling is quite as much a matter of 
infection as any other impulse which runs 
through the school. The true position of re- 
ligion in regard to the school life is that of a 
steadfast holy governor, whose laws supply a 
standard by which every thought and emotion 
may be tried, and whose love demands obe- 
dience so implicit as to overcome the in- 
| fluence of the strongest currents of common 
\ideas and feelings. The only sentiment, 
| which it is well to endeavour to awaken, as 
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merely a popular one, is reverence for religion, | as before remarked, it is the life which a girl 
for its doctrines, its moral teaching, its com- | leads at school which leaves the most lasting 
mands, and its observances. Beneath this |impress upon her character. It is a sub- 
general reverence, the individual religious life | ject, too, which is in danger of losing the 
of each girl has its own distinct place, and is | attention it deserves, onaccount of the general 
surrounded by a sacred enclosure which | interest which is just now taken in the ad- 
should not be lightly broken down or cast | vanced education of girls and their niental 
aside. There is always a great danger that |improvement. It is by all means desirable 
the religion of girls at school should be that | that the teaching which girls receive should 
of a mass moved by a pervading impulse, | be thorough, and that all the powers of mind 
instead of the individual experience and | they possess should be fully developed; but 
obedience which will outlive the school life, | this process is only a part of their education ; 
and bring forth fruit in the world. it is not completed unless they become not 
The school life has been introduced be-|only more able in mind, but maintain a 
fore what is really the raison a’étre of the | higher and more independent standard of 
school—the school work. But it is impossi- | virtue and refinement. 
ble to have the one without the other, and, | 
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| effect, for they retreated, though slowly and 
| doggedly—the Newfoundlands fairly masters 
/of the ground; though my mother said after- 
: F ; : : , : ; : |wards she believed that had she set Lion 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, ‘loose he would have taken to his heels like 
Enforce their charity." —“ King Lear,” Actii., Sc. 3-/ 4 coward. This fluttered her and my little 
One Sunday afternoon in the early autumn | sister very much. 
my mother remained at home with a little} Next day, when a party of us were ram- 
invalid girl, while all the rest of the family, | bling in the park—I think my father was with 
servants and all, went to church. No one|us,—a man came up and begged, whom my 
thought of fear or danger. There were two| mother instantly recognised as one of her 
chained Newfoundland dogs not far from the | Sunday visitors, though he had completely 
house, that would be sure to bark at any|changed his dress. ‘They looked full at each 
alarm. other, and he seemed to feel he was remem- 
By and by they did bark, as if they would|bered by her, for he left off begging, and 
split their throats, and struggled as if they | turned away. 
would break their chains. Two rough, ill-| There was a country fair at that time going 
looking men were coming up to the house,|on in the neighbourhood, about a mile off, 
and to the front windows which opened to/on the skirts of a common. It was one of 
the ground. My mother, not wishing them /|the attractions of the country at that time of 
to look in and see the defenceless state of the/the year. The day following, a horrible 
garrison, opened one of the glass windows|murder was discovered to have been com- 
and went out; for she was very intrepid,| mitted in the night. A respectable old man, 
especially in defence of a child. The men|hardly to be called a gentleman, but who 
began to beg importunately, and at length lived on his means, dwelt in a cottage beside 


CHAPTER VI.—RURAL PANICS. 


‘* The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices 






















intimidatingly, approaching yet nearer the 
house. My mother refused them relief at 
that time and place, and forbade them to 
come nearer. Seeing that they did so, she 
went up to the largest dog, and took his| 
collar, saying, “I shall unfasten the dog if 
you do not go away,” the dog raging more 
violently than before. One of the men 
quailed, but the other felt in his pocket as if| 
for a kuife, and replied, “If you do, I'll do| 
for him and you too.” 

However, her resolute mien had the desired 


the common with an elderly woman who was 
his housekeeper. The milkman who served 
them every morning found the cottage shut 
up when he made his early round, and could 
not make any one inside hear him. Alarmed 
at length, he called the attention of others ; 
the cottage door’ was forced open, and within 


|it, on the ground, was found the old man— 


dead! and a little further in the cottage the 

old woman also, dead!—both atrociously 

murdered. 
Of course this put the whole country side 
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in a fever; the London newspapers also were | to the village, nearly half a jail off. Away 
in a ferment. Many persons were taken up| went we all after him, unless, probably, one 
on suspicion ; but though some of them turned | servant was left in charge. How fresh and 
out to be notoriously bad characters, and | exhilarating the air was !—how pleasant the 
some gave a very lame account of themselves,|run through the park at that unwonted 
nothing could be brought home to them | hour! 
about this murder; and one after another! Atthe very entrance of the village, the turn 
they were reluctantly discharged. The country | of the road, on the skirts of the park, and 
was greatly dissatisfied, and the neighbour- | only the width of the high road from a very 
hood sadly frightened. “ Murder will out,” | fickle river that was as often dry as not, and 
was said many times and by many people, |at other times a perfect torrent, dwelt an old 
but still years passed on, and ¢/zs murder | maiden lady in a very pretty cottage walled in 
was not found out. | among its gardens, and now this old cottage 
My mother was strongly inclined to think | was in flames! Luckily nobody was burnt, or 
that her Sunday visitors had been the culprits. |}even hurt. The men of the neighbourhood 
Whether they were so or not, they slunk out of | had already hastened to the rescue, formed a 
sight : nobody in the least answering to their | line to the river, and were passing buckets to 
appearance was apprehended. | and from it with the utmost zeal, while the 
Many years after, when we were miles} Honourable Miss So-and-so, rather unneces- 
away from the place, I read a newspaper | | sarily polite, some thought, was standing in 
account of a condemned criminal who justly | the road in bonnet ‘and cloak, crying, 
suffered death for the cruel deed that was | “ Now, my poor men, you'll be sotired! I’m 
brought home to him. He did not seem|so very sorry for you—don’t over-exert your- 
particularly contrite, but before he met his| selves, the house is insured ! ” 
doom he confessed a number of previous | Another night, when heavy rains had 
crimes, quite gratuitously, including one which | |recently swollen the turbid little river, and 
seemed to me—though not described suf- | made it boil and gurgle among the large 
ficiently in detail to afford certainty—to have | stones in its bed—on Sunday morning it had 
been the murder of the poor old man and | ‘suddenly dislodged an encampment of gipsies 
woman in the lone cottage on that fair-night. | who had pitched their tents when it had been 
I was sorry I could not ascertain whether it | dry—the dogs again barked in spite of efforts 
were so, and whether, in this case also, | to still them. At length-Thomas came in 
murder Aad come out. | rather excited, and said, “ Please, ma’am, may 
But its immediate effect on us was to} 'T just step down to the bridge ? I hear some 
increase the cowardly element in a great) one call, ‘Help, help !’” 
degree. A fallen leaf would chase us; the} This again drew us all to the door and into 
scurry of mice or rats behind the wainscots | the garden, and we distinctly heard the dis- 
would fill us with dismay. No one cared to|tant cry, “ Help, help!” In the dark it 
make the nightly round of the premises alone : | sounded very fearful. Thomas had instant 
we preferred a body-guard. Many a time| permission to go and learn what help was 
was poor Thomas turned out alone into the | needed, and my youngest brother, I think, 
dark and cold, to patrol the garden and see| went with him, and the dogs. By and by 
if any rogues were about. He stayed out a|they came back. A gentleman’s coachman, 
fair time, and then came in, soberly saying| unacquainted with the neighbourhood, had 
all seemed quiet; but I doubt if he had | driven his master to a dinner party; and 
ventured beyond the walls of the house. /making the best of his way back, as he thought, 
One night we were certain there must be| to the nearest town, lost his bearings at the 
rogues. The dogs barked and bayed like | turn of the road, which the deep shade of the 
mad creatures ; and when Thomas went out,|trees made dark as pitch, and instead of 
and said, angrily, “ Be quiet, Lion! Be quiet,/keeping to the road, drove right into the 
Brave!” they left off just while he was with/ river! The sudden splash, and the sound of 
them, and then began to rage and tear again. | rapidly running water, so alarmed the poor 
At last we all became quite excited. We {fellow that he checked his horses and roared 
went in a cluster and stood at the hall door.| aloud for help, which luckily Thomas was 
It was a dark but calm night. All seemed at | able to afford him. 
peace. Now the dogs stayed their baying! There now began to be much talk about 
—but hark! the distant crackle of wood!)the rural rioters. General discontent and 
A fire! Where could it be? Good dogs, | sedition prevailed among the lower classes, 


good dogs! Off flew Thomas, leave given, | making them dissatisfied with their wages, 
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contumeliousto their employers, andin various | distant melancholy voice. She afterwards 
parts banding together to intimidate the became insane. 
wealthy classes. Not only this, but they; The rioters thought it worth while to kill 
compelled the contented and peaceable to|our dog Brave. We cared no more for the 
throw up their work and join the bands on/ country that season. 
pain of severe maltreatment. At Salisbury,| With spring, better times arrived. We 
a strong party of this kind marched into the| went down again to enjoy peace and safety. 
city for the purpose of alarming by the show) In the healthful influences of that sweet place 
of their numbers, and halted just before my | and season, a love of authorship came over me 
aunt’s house in the suburbs, sitting down,|again; and this time I wrote a story of 
many of them, to rest, on the low brick wall} English country life. 
with iron railings in front of her windows,| Unknowingly I put my foot on the spring 
where they remained some hours. The) that opened the way to the right path. I 
rising spread in our direction. We had much | soon found this suited me best, and went on 
contrary advice given us. One was, “ You | with great pleasure. Instead of anything 
will come to no harm if you comply with! stilted, which I had thought it rather my duty 
everything they ask. If they come and/to aim at on former occasions, I wrote what 
desire your man to join them, let him go by} came naturally, without copying this or that 
all means.” The opposite advice was ‘‘ Let) model, though with a general preference for 
him dress in full livery and keep indoors all | such as Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Miss 
day to show he is a household servant.| Mitford, and Jane Taylor. Scraps in the old 
They will then not presume to lay hold of| numbers of the Edinburgh Review had long 
him.” My mother did not in the least know | assisted me to think and to write ; and so had 
which advice to take. It was not yet late|Sir Joshua Reynolds’ discourses, which 
enough in the season to leave the country, | applied as well to writing as to painting. I 
but there was no comfort or safety in it now, | allowed myself enough room for a country 
and she thought it much best to carry us all} village and park, with affluence of characters, 
back to London. So the house and effects incidents, and remarks—such as they were. 
were put in charge of the dairy-woman and They were so much a part of myself, that I 
her husband, luggage was hastily packed, felt shy about them, beyond my mother and 
and at tea-time my father coming home to sisters; but to these I read aloud what I 
the town house from business, to his great wrote, from the very first chapter—which 
surprise and delight found us all there amused them all, though my mother remarked, 
before him to welcome him. How he did)‘ My dear, you have introduced more cha- 
laugh ! ‘racters than were wanted. Why did you 
It was no laughing matter to the poor’ bring forward all those unfortunate little child- 
people left behind. Some of the farm-men ren, only to kill them off again ?” 
were carried off nolens volens. The rioters I therefore curtailed their number; and 
then marched up the hill, where, in the woods | thenceforward, whenever I wrote another 
about the great house, a poor sawyer was at| chapter, my juniors considered it an estab- 
work in his saw-pit. They called on him to| lished right of theirs to assemble and hear it ; 
join them ; he believing they could not be in | at the end of which a self-established fugle- 
earnest, or strong and bad enough to work | man_benevolently said, “Very pretty,” to 
their will, refused ; and they savagely beat him which all the others replied with the precision 
till he died. At night his wife carried him of good timists,— 
his supper, and not finding him at his work, i © vert” : 
went about the woods calling him. All night and then burst out laughing and flew away 
dwellers in scattered homesteads heard her | like birds from corn. 
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HANDWRITING. 


THE title prefixed to this paper opens two 
subjects for consideration. First, handwriting 
as it ought to be ; and, secondly, handwritings 
as they are—which is analogous in meta- 
physics to the science of morals and the 
science of mind. Now, as regards the first 
point, what handwriting ought to be, of 
course it is easy enough to see that the two 
great requisites—the two qualities~which 
constitute a good hand, are—first, clearness 
or legibility ; secondly, beauty. These two 
qualities, as is pretty generally seen, are not 
by any means inseparable companions, and 
yet it can hardly be denied that the same 
care and attention to the formation of our 
letters which tends to promote the one is 
also conducive to the other ; but since (as I 
have just observed) the two are not insepar- 
able, it is right that we should always bear 
in mind which requisite is of the most im- 
portance; a point upon which of course 
there can be no doubt, for as the first object 
of /anguage is to express our thoughts, and 
the chief object of writing to convey lan- 
guage on paper to those with whom we can- 
not communicate by speech, so its chief 
merit must be clearness and legibility. Of 
all this one would imagine that there could 
be no question. But if we judge by the 
practice of some persons, we should be 
tempted to think otherwise. As Talleyrand 
said that the object of language was to con- 
ceal our thoughts, so many persons (judging 
by their handwriting), seem to think that the 
object of writing is to conceal language which 
is generally supposed to convey the thoughts. 

And yet the habit of illegible writing is a 
most indefensible one. How much trouble 
and inconvenience to our neighbours, as well 
as how much injury to our personal interest, 
might be avoided, by simply taking a little 
pains in the formation of our letters. Late 
in life, it might be said that bad habits are 
not easily eradicated, but what excuse is there 
for a young person not giving attention to 
this art ? 

Two eminent men (each regarding the sub- 
ject from his own point of view) have both 
borne testimony against illegible handwriting. 
The one said it was an arrogant, the other a 
selfish thing, to write a hand which it is difficult 
to decipher. And certainly both these verdicts 
are equally true. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that many, who are neither arro- 
gant nor selfish, fall into this fault either from 








early habit or from thoughtlessness. And if 
such be the case, it isthe more incumbent on 
us.to give some admonitions on the subject, 
because we then may do so with greater hope 
of success ; for thoughtlessness is much more 
likely to be cured by a little friendly advice 
than deliberate selfishness. 

When, however, wewrite merely to a private 
individual, I suppose some of us might make 
the excuse, that the time and trouble our cor- 
respondent takes in deciphering our letter are 
tooshort and trifling to be worthy of much con- 
sideration. I do not think this apology is a 
very good one ; but waiving that question, is it 
not at all events, rather hard on men of busi- 
ness, such as correctors of the press, post-office 
clerks, &c., that they should have the work 
of a laborious calling increased, by having to 
decipher a number of almost illegible manu- 
scripts or letters? It is true that such men 
by practice acquire a great expertness in 
reading difficult hands, but we have not 
therefore any reason to believe that the task 
of doing so becomes a work of no labour. 

Thus it is easy to see that to take no 
pains in making our handwriting clear is 
a sort of petty selfishness ; that it is arrogant, 
may not at first sight appear quite so evident, 
and yet this is equally true. To write what 
costs great trouble to others in deciphering, 
seems to imply a bold assumption that we 
ourselves, or our communications, are worth 
the trouble which we wantonly impose upon 
them ; and I certainly believe, that though 
many who fall into this fault are free from 
arrogance, yet in others the fault results 
from this very cause. Clever men, or those 
who fancy that they are clever, or those who 
are over-anxious for the reputation of being 
clever, will, I believe, sometimes (especially 
while they are young), rather encourage them- 
selves in writing a bad hand, with the idea 
that it is a mark of ability. Nordo I deny 
that they may be to a certain extent right in 
this surmise. Men of ability, especially 
of a certain kind of ability, are very apt to 
write a bad hand, that is to say, a hand 
which is critically bad—bad if judged by the 
rules of good writing, and hard to decipher 
—though it may bear the peculiar stamp of 
vigour which characterizes the mind of the 
writer, and thus be redeemed from the charge 
ofcommonplace ugliness. But tien it should 
be remembered that a man does not become 
more or less clever according as he writes 
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well or badly, and that there is no sense in 
imitating the defects of clever men ; such an 
imitation will not make a man clever, or even 
give him the reputation of being so. 

But besides the’ objections already noticed, 
to write illegibly is highly inexpedient for our- 
selves, and not unlikely to lead us into scrapes. 

I dare say most of my readers would be 
able, if they taxed their memory, ‘to recall 
some story illustrative of the truth of what I 
have just remarked. I will mention one or 
two which have come to my knowledge. 
The first was an incident which happened to 
the late Sir Philip Crampton, Surgeon-General 
of Ireland, and related by him. He once 
received a pressing letter, begging him to 
come immediately and see a patient who was 
very ill. But being totally unable to read 
the signature he could do nothing. Shortly 
afterwards he received another letter still more 
pressing, and after that (if I recollect rightly) 
a third, the signature of which was just as 
illegible as that of the preceding ones. Then, 
as a last resource, he thought of taking some of 
them to his banker’s, on the bare possibility of 
his happening to know the handwriting. For- 
tunately he did, and Sir Philip was enabled 
to see the patient just in time to save his life. 

It often happens, as in the instance which 
I have just related, that the most illegible 
part of a letter is that which may be the most 
important for the recipient to be able to read, 
t.¢., the signature. This may be owing partly 
to the fact that many persons take for granted 
that every one is familiar with what they 
themselves, and perhaps the greater portion 
of their friends, know so well; and another 
reason for it may be that some people sign 
their name in an affected manner, totally 
unlike their ordinary handwriting ; this they 
do either because they like to invent what is 


called a signature for their name, whether for | 


the sake of exercising ingenuity, or because 
a strongly-marked and eccentric signature 
seems to invest them with a sort of import- 
ance, or because they find that, having to 
sign their name very often, they can do it 
quicker in this manner. But a signature 
(strictly so-called) has these two disadvan- 
tages,—firstly, that it is less likely to be 
legible: secondly, that it is more easily 
forged than a name which is written in our 
simple ordinary hand. 

But to return to the former subject. Be- 
sides the mishaps, arising from mistakes, there 
is also the danger (and no small one) of fail- 
ing in the object for which we write, simply 
because our handwriting requires more 
trouble in deciphering than our correspon- 











dent thinks it worth while to bestow. If we 
write to some official man in power to solicit 
a favour for ourselves, or for a friend, it is 
surely not very likely that, receiving as he 
does, hundreds of similar letters, he will give 
attention, or at least favourable consideration, 
to those which he cannot easily read. 

It is true, indeed, that many great men in 
office have secretaries, whose office it is (among 
other duties) to decipher difficult hands. 
But I would not recommend any one to trust 
in such a security. Some men in power pre- 
fer reading their own letters, and many of 
whom we may have important favours to ask 
do not keep secretaries. What I have just 
said will apply, in a minor degree, to essays 
and poems which compete for a prize. In 
these cases it is true that the judges must 
(theoretically at least) consider it their duty 
to bestow equal attention on all; but a bad 
handwriting is not unlikely to tempt them to 
depart from this principle in practice, and, 
even where they adhere to it, will create a 
prejudice in their minds, and unconsciously 
to themselves, bias their judgment, and lead 
them to an unfavourable decision. Besides 
which, it is not very easy to do full justice to 
a composition the meaning of which we have 
to pick out piecemeal, like the meat out of 
the shell of a crab. 

Besides the legibility of a hand, its neat- 
ness and beauty are some recommendation of 
the subject-matter, and indeed I have heard of 
a prize* being lost at Trinity College, Dublin, 
simply vecause one of the tutors thought the 
handwriting bad and careless. People are 
influenced by a good-looking hand, as they 
are influenced by a handsome face, by a neat 
dress, and a pleasing address. 

As I have now gone at some length into 
the evils attendant on bad writing, I think it 
time to consider what are the causes which 
tend to lay the foundation for a bad hand, and 
what are likely to produce a good one. Iam 
not going to enter fully into this question, as 
I have no intention of intrenching upon the 
office of a writing-master. But without doing 
this, I may mention a few ideas which the 
subject suggests. That learning to draw is 
likely to have a good efiect on the handwriting 
is what we might, @ f7zor7, conjecture ; and I 
think experience would bear us out in this 
theory ; for I believe it .will be generally 
found that the handwriting of artists is rather 
above the average. Therefore learning to 
draw may not be without its uses, even 
though the student should not have sufficient 


* Or the highest place of merit. 
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time or talents to render it advisable that he 
should continue the study in after life. In- 
deed the same rule holds good with regard to 
a great many of the pursuits which are under- 
taken in early youth; though they may not 
be followed up in after life, yet they are often 
found useful in fitting men to excel in some 
other branch of study. 

With regard to the rules for holding the 
pen, &c., as these are the writing-master’s 
province, I will say little on that head. But 
there is one observation which I think worth 
mentioning. When children are very care- 
fully drilled by a writing-master, and made to 
hold their pen in a manner which is not very 
comfortable to their feelings, there will be a 
reaction afterwards, and when they are not 
writing under his eye, they will hold their pen 
in a manner as different as they can from 
that in which they had been directed to hold 
it. This is an evil which is, in a great mea- 


sure, inevitable, because it is hardly possible 
for parents to keep a perpetual watch over 
their children while they are writing. The 
best thing, perhaps, to be done is, to get 
them to adhere to the two most important, 
and perhaps least irksome rules in writing 
connected with position. 


These are, to hold 
the pen at a reasonable distance from the 
nib, and to keep the elbow close to the side. 

We must now proceed to consider the 
causes which tend to produce a bad hand. 
One of these is a practice which in my time 
used to be very prevalent at schools, 2. 4, 
the practice of setting boys long impositions 
to do in writing. This practice has, I am 
convinced, materially injured, if it has not 
spoilt, many handwritings. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that one reason why the 
average of men’s hands are not so good as 
women’s, isthat the former are more frequently 
subjected in youth to this deteriorating in- 
fluence, and certainly there may be some 
truth in the suggestion ; for of course where 
boys are set, as a punishment, to write out a 
page of lexicon, or so many lines of Virgil, 
their object will be to write as fast, and there- 
fore probably also as badly, as they possibly 
can. Indeed, I have known some boys to 
make it their boast that they could write out 
200 lines in less than an hour. Now it cer- 
tainly does appear, to say the least of it, in- 
appropriate to impose on a boy, as a punish- 
ment for idleness, an employment which is 
worse than waste of time. It would be 
more fitting (if a boy must be punished) that 
he should either be made to translate his 
lesson or to learn lines by heart. Or let us 
suppose that he has allowed punishments so 


to accumulate that it would not be advisable 
to impose all that he merits in the form of 
head-work ; then let him write out a com- 
paratively small quantity of lines, and let 
them be well and carefully written—a process 
which of course would take a proportionally 
longer time, and therefore make a shorter 
impositior. equivalent to a longer one which 
was written quickly and carelessly. 

Another thing, too, which tends to spoil 
the hand, is an endeavour on the part of 
young persons to form their hand prema- 
turely. They should always be recommended 
to wait, and let the handwriting form itself. 
I recollect a father once remarking to his 
daughter that her writing was not as good as 
usual, and she said in excuse that her gover- 
ness had told her it was time for her hand 
to form; on which he justly observed that 
she would ruin her hand if she played such 
tricks with it. 

The last remark which I shall make on 
this head is this, that setting small copies is 
a bad training for a young person; the 
copies, at least for a considerable time, which 
are set for children should be large. 

I must now consider what forms the second 
head of my subject—i.e, handwritings as 
they ave—in reference to the character which 
they indicate, &c. It seems at first sight rather 
singular that handwritings should turn out 
so various, when we recollect that the train- 
ing of most persons in this department is 
the same. It may be said indeed that a 
similar result takes place in other matters. 
People who have had similar training, intel- 
lectually and morally, turn out very different 
in character and in intellectual attainments ; 
and this difference is not merely a difference 
in degree, but in kind. This is true; never- 
theless, the want of uniformity which we see 
in these points is less extraordinary than that 
which exists in handwritings, because writing 
is so mechanical a performance, and can so 
easily be done by rule. It only shows how 
strong is the power of individual character in 
overstepping bounds and rules, and stamp- 
ing its peculiarities upon all that we do. It 
| has been justly said with reference to indica- 
tions of character which are said to be visible 
in handwriting, that in reality all that we do, 
even the way we enter a room, really indicates 
character ; but in these latter cases we may 
not have time to notice such indications ; 
whereas in handwriting they are stereo- 
typed. And certainly this remark is just. 
There must, therefore, be such an art as that 
of graptomancy, however imperfectly the 
professors of it may be acquainted with it, 
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though indeed it is doubtful how far it may | may arise from two causes; either from the fact 
be communicated by instruction, for (as I | that they have very much to do with figures, or 
noticed in a paper on “ Influence”) the view | thatthe habits of order and precision in thought 
which is taken on the surface is generally | which the study of mathematics engenders, 
the right one. When people proceed to a/ communicates an analogous character to their 
minute inspection of the handwriting they | handwritings. There is also a sort of family 
are led into great mistakes. Such at least is | likeness in the writing of physicians. Men 
the result of my experience. Still there are | of this profession generally write what at least 
certain indications which may be noted, and | a writing-master would call a bad hand, 7. ¢., 
certain rules on the subject which may be |a hand which is not very legible and anything 
laid down, though of course these rules are| but tidy. One reason for this may be, that 
liable to exceptions, and must in their own | many physicians either are, or wish to appear 
nature be imperfect ; because as it is with the} to be, always in a hurry. The next is, that 
face so is it with the handwriting, those | when in writing their prescriptions, their en- 
qualities which form leading features in the | deavour is to render them so that they shall be 














character of the individual do not always) 
stamp their impress unmistakably in the face. | 
So is it with the handwriting ; there it will 
often be seen that the indications of one or 
two qualities will predominate over those of 
others, especially where the one set of quali- | 
ties has a tendency to produce a different 
kind of handwriting from the other. Then, 
again, there are many who write an affected 
hand, and there are many others who, with- | 
out doing this, write ina conventional manner 
and according to rule rather than nature, as 
indeed all ought to do; for in point of fact 
it is rather a fault in handwriting to be cha-| 
racteristic. If every one wrote perfectly well, | 


and in perfect accordance with his early teach- 
ing, then no handwriting would exhibit any 


character at all. But to return. 

It will be manifest, from what I have just 
said, that no accurate set of rules on grapto- 
mancy could be drawn up such as would 
enable men in every case to give a full and 
correct digest of the character of any given in- | 
dividual from inspecting their handwriting. 
But, after all, this is no great loss, for the art | 
of graptomancy is calculated rather to amuse 
than to serve any practical object. -But still, 
as it is interesting to observe the effect of| 
character, profession, &c., on handwriting, it | 
may be worth while offering some remarks 
on this point ; and perhaps the few observa- 
tions I shall make may lead others to pursue | 
the subject further. 4 

It is natural to suppose that a man’s particu- | 
lar occupation or calling should have some | 
effect upon his handwriting, but I cannot say | 


{and methodical in his habits. 


legible only to the chemist ; and this engen- 
ders a particular kind of handwriting, and 
one which, of course, it is not easy to decipher. 
Such at least is the best explanation I can 
give of the matter. 

I before remarked that clever men were 
supposed to write bad hands. Of course 
every one knows that this is not universally 
the case; but as there seems to be a general 
impression that such is the rule, there must 
be some foundation for the notion. It is not 
improbable that the strong workings of an 
active and powerful intellect may have rather 
a tendency to interfere with the regularity 
and symmetry of the hand ; and especially is 
this the case with men of genius, because 
genius—particularly poetic genius—is natu- 


'rally erratic, and the original products of a 


creative mind come by fits and starts; so 
that the man of genius has to write his 
thoughts as they occur, and write them 
quickly too, for fear of losing them, which 
naturally tends to produce a loose and care- 
less hand. 

I have, however, certainly known men of 
genius whose handwriting was the reverse of 
this. Both Arnold’s and Southey’s writing 
was small, precise, neat, and exact; but then 
this was owing perhaps, to certain qualities in 
each of them which counteracted the erratic 
tendencies of genius. They were both la- 
borious men, and one, if not both, was neat 
Byron, who 
possessed all the defects usually attributed to 
men of genius, wrote a hand essentially cha- 
racteristic of the class of mind to which he 


that I have myself been able to trace such an belonged. 


effect in many cases. Certainly I have never | 
been able to discover that there is any sort | 
of hand peculiar to soldiers, or clergymen, or| 
lawyers, though, for aught I know, there may 
be. This, however, has been noticed with re- | 
spect to mathematicians, that they generally | 
write a small neat and precise hand,—which | 
v. 


As a general rule, an upright hand is 
oftener found combined with strength of 
character and firmness of purpose than the 
reverse. When, however, the handwriting 
leans towards the left side, we may be quite 
sure that this is not natural to the writer; 


nevertheless, it indicates a feature which 
oO 
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exists in his character. Persons who put this 
sort of constraint upon their handwriting, 
generally put a similar one upon their cha- 
racter, at least I can quote two instances, 
where I have every reason to believe that 
such was the case. The one was a nobleman, 
well known in the political and in the literary 
world, now deceased. His natural hand, I 
have been informed, was inclined to lean to 
the right side, but in order to counteract this 
tendency he forced it in the opposite direc- 
tion. This was just a type of the sort of con- 
straint he put upon his character. Naturally 
he was yielding, though amiable, and some of 
his friends considered that the want of back- | 
bone was his great defect, and yet those who | 
knew him well said that to suggest anything | 
to him was the surest way of making him not 
do it. I believe he was not the only man 
who, being conscious that he is easily led, 

tries to counteract this defect and to assert 
his independence, by showing obstinacy in 
trifles, and holding out on occasions where it 
would be wiser to give in. 

The other instance was that of a man in 
private life, who wrote the sort of hand I, 
have described, with the motive (as far as) 
I can conjecture) of making himself pecu- 
liar, and asserting his right to the reputa-| 
tion of an able man. This is also a case} 
in point, supposing that the character of the | 
individual was rightly understood. He cer-| 


tainly seemed to arrogate to himself the 
privileges and the manners of an abler man 
than he really was, looking down on and 
scarcely noticing, those whom he did not 
consider as men of intellect, and scorning to 
read any but difficult books. 

With regard to the handwriting of women, 
as compared with that of men, the great 
points of difference are, that women’s hands 
are generally more slanting, and that the 
i heads and tails of their letters are longer than 
in the writing of men. 

But I must now draw these remarks to a 
close, though I am well aware that a great 
_deal more might bé said on the subject ‘than 
I have yet said. But I trust that the few 
ideas which have now been placed before the 
reader may have the effect of inducing others 
| to follow in the same track, and to finish up 
‘what I have left imperfect. However, as I 

said before, it is doubtful whether the art of 
graptomancy could ever be reduced toa set of 
accurate rules. As I remarked in my papers 
/on Influence, what graptomancers divine from 
| the inspection of handwriting is generally that 
| which occurs to them at first “sight, and seems 
ito be the result rather of intuition than of 
reasoning or the application of rules. Still, 
however, the subject opens an interesting 
ifield of study to those who are fond of 
observing indications of character as mani- 
'fested in "small things. 

EDWARD WHATELY. 








THE MESSAGE TO THE NATIONS, 


SUMMER flowers were breathing incense 
On the faint and trembling air, 
Summer sunshine, warmth and beauty, 
Woo’d the heart and lips to prayer. 
From the deep blue heaven’s glory 
To the daisy on the plain, 
Nature’s fair and wondrous story 
Did repeat itself again. 


On the dim and far horizon 
Dark and angry clouds still lower ; 
Telling of a nation’s anguish 
Vanquished by a hostile power ; 
Of a mighty vessel stranded, 
Of a contest life for life ; 
Brother against brother banded 
In a fratricidal strife. 


Nature, prodigal and gracious, 
Clothed the earth in summer bloom ; 
Rebel man, with aims audacious, 
Spreadeth misery and gloom. 
War red-handed, stalking boldly, 
Reckless of the orphan’s tears, 
Severed, ruthlessly and coldly, 
All the sacred ties of years. 


Nation warring against nation, 

Heed ye not the story old, 
That the messengers of heaven 

To the Eastern shepherds told ? 
Every law of God combining, 

Bids all strife and bloodshed cease ; 
Bethlehem’s star is o’er us shining, 

And the angels whisper “ Peace.” 

HELEN CRICKMAUR. 
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SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


CHAPTER VII.—A CITY IN SACKCLOTH. the office. To this King John utterly refused 


“© dust, whose mask is power ! to agree, and forbidding Langton to enter the 
Reed, that wouldst be a scourge thy little hour ! kingdom, defied the Popé to do his worst. 
Spark, whereon yet the mighty hath not trod, Then that awful personage proceeded to the 
And therefore thou destroyest ! where were flown , dire extremity of laying the kingdom of 
Our hope, if man were left to man’s decree alone? Enoland Ys ie dir PRESET 
ngland under interdict. Claiming to be the 
THE Hebrew prophet who foresaw the down- divine vicegerent, he punished the people 
fall of the proud city of Tyre puts the taunt- for the sins of their ruler. He laid his re- 
ing question, “Is this your joyous city, whose morseless hand on the heart of the nation, 
antiquity is of ancient days?” Such an in- and its life-blood was suddenly chilled. 
quiry might have well been made in London; When the bishops commissioned by the 
in the year of grace 1208. Pope went to warn John of the impending 
The matin bell, calling to life the quaint| calamity, he threw himself into a passion, 
old city ; the vesper bell, hushing into still-| foamed at the mouth, and as soon as his 
ness its giddy pulse; the cheerful chimes, | rage would allow him to utter the words, he 
marking the hours of daily service—mass, | exclaimed,— 
prime, and compline ; the joyous tintinnabu-| “If you or any of your body dare to lay 
lation bursting forth on festive days; the|my states under interdict, I will send you to 
merry peal of marriage bells,—all were silent.| Rome, and seize your goods; and if I catch 
From the churches rose no sound of prayer one Roman priest in my realms I will cut off 
and praise; from their doors no longer issued his nose and put out his eyes, that all may 
the gay procession, with its white-robed cho-| know he is a Roman !” 
risters and flaunting banners and smoking! But the priests understood the silly, pas- 
incense. For now they were closed and |sionate man they had to do with, and on the 
barred, and their altars, their images, and | day appointed proclaimed the interdict, not- 
their holy emblems, all veiled in black. Now | withstanding these terrible threats. 
and then a solitary priest crept noiselessly| Dreary seemed those days to the poor 
along the street on his way to perform a pri-/| citizens, who would almost as soon have lost 
vate baptism, or it might be to carry the host | their bread as their shows. Even the children 
to the dying. On Sunday a sermon was| moped like little birds that have the pip, 
preached in the churchyard, and on Good | sitting on the door-steps and refusing to play. 
Friday the cross was brought out and shown | Thé whole land was bitter,—tradesmen at the 
to the people. But with these exceptions | loss of their pence, mourners to see their dear 
feasts and fasts, Sabbath days and _ saints’| ones cast into ditches or buried in the fields. 
days, passed alike unheeded. Without reli-| Men not only cursed the king in their bed- 
gion life soon lost its relish. Business lan-|chamber, but the gloomy air seemed filled 
guished, sports were weariness. ‘All the} with curses, which, surging up and down the 
merry-hearted did sigh, all joy was darkened, | land, penetrated the palace, and stung the 
the mirth of the land was gone.” For King) dissolute king into fury. 
John, not content with having made enemies of However, John consoled himseif with the 
his own people, as well as of Philip of France, | reflection that he was yet a king, and could 
had proceeded to quarrel with the greatest prove his power by all kinds of cruelty and 
power of the day, even the Church itself. | arbitrary dealing. So he tyrannized over his 
As a matter of fact he was in the right, but) unhappy subjects, while Sir Simon Maudit 
it was not the time and he was not the man tyrannized over him. 
to do battle with the Papacy. Hubert, the; In fact,the energy of that wicked knight had 
archbishop, was dead, and the monks of Can-| become something diabolic. He flew from 
terbury said it was their business to elect his| place to place, carrying out with relentless 
successor, and thereupon nominated their sub- | rigour the furiousbehests of the king; now drag- 
prior to the vacant see. The king objected, | ging off the wives and children of suspected 
and ordered them to elect John de Grey, | barons, now extracting the teeth of unhappy 
Bishop of Norwich, his favourite minister. | Israélites known to have hoards of gold, now 
This they did, but Pope Innocent III., hear- | preparing huge battering-rams and other mu- 
ing thereof, interfered, and setting both elec- | nitions of war, and then hurrying back with 
tions aside, appointed Stephen Langton to|his miserable prisoners and his ill-gotten 
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wealth and his military engines to the state|persons of distinction, and not all cast for 
prison at Corfe Castle, of which he was| death, but only condemned to perpetual im- 
jailer-in-chief. prisonment. Such an one was the Princess 
In a break of the Purbeck chalk ridge rises| Eleanor, sister of the ill-fated Arthur, who 
a precipitous rock, shaped like a sugar loaf| passed sixteen years of her sad life within 
with the cone obliquely sliced off, leaving a | these dismal walls. 
plain of considerable size at the top, whose} The jailer was no bungler in crime. He 
edges fall in a sharp escarpment on all sides | disdained the dagger, the axe, the execu- 
except on the south-east, where it dies off in |tioner; such instruments were brutal tell- 
gradual slopes. At the base of this extraor-|tales. Starvation, slow but sure, was his 
dinary hill, and between the gorges on either | favourite method. 
side, flowed two small rivers, the Boyle and| Twenty of Arthur’s companions, the best 
the Egglestone. This spot, so singularly |and bravest of the Breton knights, had here 
fortified by nature, must from earliest times | endured its lingering agonies, and now it was 
have beena stronghold. Possibly the ancient | employed to tame the high spirit of the English 
Britons may have chosen it for a Druidical | barons. 
or royal city. But all tradition says is that} Such was the sullen aspect of things when 
Edgar the Saxon here built a mighty castle | Sir Eger arrived in London. The land filled 
and made it a royal residence, and that on | with gloom and indignation, the king at war 
his own house, though not in his lifetime, fell| with himself and all the world, Maudit 
a curse like to that pronounced on the builder | working night and day to complete his dark 
of Jericho; for the dismal record ofthe crimes| schemes of tyranny, and to extinguish the 
committed within its gloomy walls begins| flickering sparks of English liberty. 
with the assassination of Edward, the builder’s} However, the knight lost no time in bring- 
eldest son and successor, by Fthelfreda, the|ing his cause into the king’s court, and 
young king’s treacherous step-mother. from the well-known character of Geofirey 
Rendered still more imposing under the | Fitz-piers, the justicier, he had reason to hope 
Conqueror, Maudit determined to make it a| right would be done. But to every one’s 
perfectly impregnable fortress, so that it might | surprise, when the day of hearing arrived, 
become a centre of operations from which|the king himself appeared on the seat of 
the king could issue and overawe the Saale! justice. With very little ceremony he de- 
land; a bastile in which he could incarcerate|nounced the knight as an impostor, and 
any number of his enemies; a citadel into | summarily dismissed the case. 
which he could fly in case of disaster. | Sir Eger returned home indignant and 
The whole of the plateau of the rock was | scornful, but by no means depressed. At 
enclosed by lofty walls of the most perfect | his hostel a messenger awaited him with a 
ashlar masonry, so accurately jointed and so| letter from Sir Gilbert de Clare, informing 
smooth that if an enemy had managed to|him that he was now at Reigate Castle, and 
scale the sharp glacis of the hill-side, he would | begging him with all despatch to repair | 
have found no point in the walls where he | thither. 
could insert a wedge or a crowbar, or the; Reigate Castle was the property of William 
smallest projection which would afford a hold | de Warrenne, the wise and powerful Earl of 
for a hook whereon to hangarope, much less| Surrey. His near relationship to the king, 
for a scaling-ladder. and his immense possessions, enabled him 
All round the walls rose high towers, with|to play the part of a moderator between 
ceillets so arranged as to command every pos-/the king and his barons in the impending 
sible approach, and within was ward after| struggle. 
ward, each one fortified and capable of iso-| This position was also taken by the able 
lation, until on the highest point rose the|and patriotic Earl of Pembroke. These 
gigantic keep, intended for the retreat of the| great men, while they deplored the excesses 
king, his treasure, and his most important | of the king, and would willingly see some re- 
prisoners. straint put on the abuse of his power, were 
Day and night a vast herd of workmen la-| firm believers in the necessity of maintaining 
boured within its walls, for Maudit intended | the royal prerogative, considering it the only 
the castle should hold a large and varied | means of keeping in check the surging ele- 
population. First there must be fitting ac-| ments of which society was then composed. 
commodation for the king and his retinue, | On the other hand, they viewed with horror 
next for the garrison, and last of all for the| the power Maudit had over the king, and 
innumerable prisoners, some of whom were’ were not unwilling to help the rise of a party 
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which should be powerful enough to compel/the condition of serfs, they must break 
the king to free himself from this baneful ) that man’s power once and for ever.” 
influence, and drive him to take refuge in} The Earl did not reply to this sally, but 
their counsels. To this end they kept up| looked inquiringly at De Valence. 
communication with the new archbishop,| “I am entirely of your mind,” replied Sir 
whose residence at Pontigny was becoming/| Eger, “but let us proceed wisely. w0le 
more and more a centre of resistance to the/were done even if that evil man had his 
tyranny of the throne. At this very time}deserts, and we may safely leave him to the 
Eustace de Vesci, a nobleman whose ener-| vengeance of Heaven. Let us first seek to 
getic character had made him the negotiator} obtain redress of our grievances, by legal | 
between the archbishop and the barons, was}means. Let us bring to light our ancient 
at Reigate Castle. charters and take our stand upon them, and 

De Warrenne knew and admired the noble | then if King John refuses ” 
characters of the Lord of Usk and his gallant; ‘We shall share the fate of your friend 
son. Sir Gilbert had received knighthood|the Longbeard,” interrupted Sir Gilbert. 
at his hand, and was always a welcome guest | “‘ Nay, nay, I would strike a blow which shall 
at Reigate Castle. fill their craven souls with terror.” 

De Clare had much to tell his friend,} “ Pardon me, Sir Knight,” replied De 
although so short a time had elapsed since | Vesci, “ if I agree with your friend Sir Eger ; 
they last met. if we strike now we strike alone. And then 

First of all Sir Eger anxiously inquired | shall we indeed share the Longbeard’s fate. 
concerning the fate of Marguerite. The Earl himself could not save us from 

“ Delivered, my noble De Valence, out of| being dragged through the mire of London 
the claw of the tiger. I left her safely|}to the Elms at Smithfield, where a rope 
lodged at Scenfrith with Hardel’s daughter, | would be all the world would give us, and 
Lady de Lisle, and the brave knight her}the honour of decorating London Bridge 
husband.” | with our heads. Let me tell you all what is 

Sir Gilbert then told him that the rescue|the advice of our venerable and wise arch- 
was accomplished by the help of Barnesdale} bishop. ‘ Fitz-piers,’ said he, when I parted 
and his merry men, and they laughed heartily | from him a few days ago at Pontigny, ‘ your 
over Sir Simon’s discomfiture. Justicier is a good and honest man, and, if I 

The Earl of Surrey received De Clare’s| am well informed, the King is afraid of him. 
friend with much courtesy, and assured him | Seek, then, to induce him to declare in your 
that he would use his utmost endeavours to| great Council what are the ancient laws of 
induce the king to admit that he had been|the realm. Call upon him to proclaim once 
misled ; nevertheless he did not disguise his} again the laws of Alfred and Edward, and to 
belief that as long as Maudit controlled the| bring to light the charters of the Conqueror 
king’s mind there was little hope of justice}and his successors. King John cannot 
being done. |openly refuse to rule according to the an- 

He then introduced him to De Vesci. Sir|cient laws of the realm, recognised as they 
Eger soon found that their objects and aspi-| have been by his progenitors; and if he 
rations were alike ; while Sir Eustace, on his|does, then have you a vantage-ground in 
part, was equally well pleased to find two} your struggle, a standard around which to 
young noblemen so determined to join the| rally in defence of your lawful rights.’” 
party of resistance. “The archbishop,” said the Earl, “is right. 

Sir Gilbert was in especial favour with the| It is a wise and lawful course which he pro- 
Earl, and he permitted from him a freedom/ poses. I will answer for the Justicier; we 
he would have resented in a superior or an| have only to assure him of efficient support. 
equal. ‘The young knight was smarting un-| “To obtain that,” replied De Vesci, “we 
der the late wrongs he had endured, and|must combine; and how can we combine 
was almost irritated at the calm manner in| without a council? and where can we hold a 
which the elder nobleman spoke of these | council without exciting suspicion? Maudit’s 
galling provocations; and he said impetu-| spies are Argus-eyed.” 
ously,— | Veshall hold it here,” replied the Earl. 

“Sir Earl, we can bear these things no | “ Beneath this castle is a cavern, scooped 
longer. This Lackland should have been|out of the sand. Here meet, discuss your 
called Lack-wit. He is a mere tool in the| grievances, and propose your plan. Hasten 
hands of that felon Maudit. If the barons | ye to London, Sir Eger, collect those ye can 
of England do not mean to be reduced to! trust, and tell them the rendezvous is Reigate 
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Castle, the time St. Michael’s Eve, the 
watchword, “ Diew et nos droits.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE BARONS’ CAVE. 


‘¢ There let us hold our midnight councils ; there— 
Each bringing with him ten brave men and true— 
Consult how best we may proceed, how best 
Uphold our threatened rights, and, God assisting, 
Bring all our present ills to a happy end !” 


Even ini medizval days no traveller could 
have passed through Reigate without gazing 
with curious eye at its roads cut through the 
sand and sandstone, their high banks richly 
coloured with strata of every hue—green, 
grey, brown, fawn colour, iron colour, yellow, 
and white. In such a soil excavation was an 
easy work, and beneath the castle a large 
cavern had been dug out in the white and grey 
sand-rock. Possibly it had been first made in 
the turbulent days of King Stephen, in which 
its owner played a conspicuous part, and, it 
may be, intended this cavern as a refuge for 
himself in case his castle should be destroyed, 
while at all times it was no doubt used as a 
place of security for prisoners. 

But whatever may have been the object, 
those who were well acquainted with the 
castle were aware that in an underground 
chamber there was a secret door, which 
opened on to a shaft of fifty steps descending 
into the earth. Then came a very long pas- 
sage, which led. to a circular chamber, the 
roof of which converged to a point. The 
excavations, however, did not end _ here, 
although to the uninitiated they seemed to 
do so. 

A few steps back there was an entrance to 
another passage, which opened up into a 
wide gallery about thirty-three paces in 
length, ending in a semicircular apsis, and 
having the roof arched and pointed. It was 
here the barons were to assemble in secret 
conclave. 

St. Michael’s Eve had come, and a traveller 
leaving Reigate by any road would have been 
sure to meet more than one knight riding 
hastily along, his bright armour flashing in 
the light of the harvest moon. 

Had he been curious to inquire next 
morning of the townsfolk, he would have 
learnt that not a single knight had been seen 
to pass through the street or to demand 
entrance at the castle gate. 

But the superstitious swain who came 
home that evening, belated, through: the 
adjacent park, told his gossips, with bated 
breath and blanched chtek, how he had seen 
the ghostly forms of. departed warriors who, 





from the land of shadows, returned at the 
dread hour of midnight to re-enact their 
earthly struggles, 

For the barons who were to meet in sub- 
terranean conference had found their way to 
the cavern through passages which opened 
into it from the park. These entrances were 
covered with brushwood, briars, and ferns, 
and known only to a few of the oldest and 
most trustworthy retainers of the castle. 

The Earl of Surrey did not care himself 
to appear at the conference, lest the barons 
should compei him to become their leader. 
Few indeed were prepared to declare them- 
selves. Individually they were no match for 
Sir Simon Maudit and the King. Moreover 
tyranny breeds suspicion, and so each knight 
arrived at the place of meeting armed caf-d- 
fie, and without any indication of his name 
or rank. 

When, however, they saw the numbers 
who had dared to answer the summons, they 
were emboldened to raise their visors and 
look each other in the face, and then, to 
their joy, they beheld amongst them some of 
the most powerful barons in England. 

It was a strange sight. A company of 
twenty or thirty knights stood earnestly con- 
versing, clad in hauberks of chain armour, 
their pot-shaped helmets and long swords 
gleaming and flashing in the red flicker of 
the torchlight, which ever and anon lit up 
their faces with an unearthly glare, and cast 
long weird-like shadows over the sparkling 
sand-rock. 

Then, at a signal made by the Abbot of 
| Coggeshall, they rose up, and standing with 
| their backs to the walls of the cavern, the 
points of their swords all converging, swore 
|to be true to each other. As the abbot 
| repeated the words every baron and knight 
| present placed his left hand on his heart, 
| while his right continued firmly to grasp his 
| sword. 

Sir Eustace de Vesci, to whose energy the 
| conference was chiefly due, alone remained 
| standing, and leaning on his long sword, 
| spoke thus :— 
| Our progenitors gained this land for the 
| Duke of Normandy, and for themselves, by 
the point of their swords. The great baron 
was he, and they were his peers. But from 
the day they made hima king his power hath 
grown so great that we, their descendants, 
have faded away like the stars before the 
rising sun. In old times it was counted 
enough if we gave to our suzerain aid when 
his eldest son was knighted, his daughter 
wedded, or he himself a prisoner. Now not 
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a deed can be done, not a word spoken, but} levied without rhyme or reason. London 
we must pay for licence to do the deed or| would soon be a rival to Venice or Antwerp 
speak the word. Are we killed in his ser-|were it not. for this continued bloodletting. 
vice, or does death bear us away in our|The wealth of Europe and of the East 
prime, he seizeth the persons of our children, |} cometh into our port to enrich this realm, 
and selleth the care of our estates and the|and upon every article the King claimeth a 
revenue of our lands. So is it with our sons| heavy due. Can commerce flourish thus? 
until they be of age; but if our miserable} But by these exactions the royal treasury is 
orphan be a daughter, then how often does|the richest in Europe. Verily our King will 
she become the prey of some vile minion of| kill the goose for the sake of the golden 
the court, or, it may be, doomed to be the| egg.” 

slave of some greedy extortioner who is willing} ‘Tis true,” said Robert Fitzwalter, castel- 
to replenish the royal treasury. Has any one | lain of London, his arms folded moodily on 
had a lawsuit, and not quickly learnt that | his breast, and his eyes fixed on the ground 
justice is bought and sold? Has he not|—‘’tis true, trade is languishing under this 
found out that ‘the king taketh presents from | | miserable interdict, and because of the exac- 
both sides? Isa judge to be appointed, or| tions of our infamous rulers. But, O my 
does a bishop's see fall vacant, and who does | friends, the bitterest proofs of our degrada- 
not know that it is always sold to the highest | tion are the cruel wrongs themselves, worse 
bidder ?” | than death, that we daily receive at the hands 

“Is it to be permitted,” cried Sayer de| of the tyrant and his minions. We did ‘not 
Quincy, Earl of Winchester, “that King John | forsake him in his quarrel with the Bishop of 
should bring into England all the felons of| Rome ; ; we thought him a man of mettle when 
France and Italy? Free companions they | he entered into the lists against such an an- 
call themselves, and passing free they are.| tagonist, but how has he repaid us? By the 
The people call them ‘The Devil's own| foulest treachery. Welcomed to our castles 
Troops,’ and truly they are nothing better,|as a royal guest, he has left them for ever 
for wherever they go ye shall find their trail dishonoured, smooth-tongued assassin that 
of blood, and fire, and death. Ye know to|he is!” 
your cost how these miscreants have not only| At these words a deep groan, as of sub- 
burnt our towns and murdered the inhabit-| terranean thunder, seemed to roll through the 
ants, but have even had the temerity to|cavern, and the dim torchlight revealed 
ravage our estates.’ | many a knitted brow and clenched fist. 

“Vea,” struck in William d’Albiney, Earl | Then, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
of Arundel ; “and to these wrongs hath he | this doughty warrior thus spoke of his own 
now added a greater than all. He has not | insufferable wrongs :— 
only robbed us of our privileges, but he has; ‘“‘I had a daughter once, as beautiful as she 
deprived us of our religion, and rendered the | was good,—we ‘called her Matilda the Fair. 
land no better than a heathen country.” | The licentious John saw her and seized her, 

“Do away,” cried Roger Bigod, bringing | and because she was too pure to listen to his 
down his long sword with a sudden thump on | suit he imprisoned her ina turret of the White 
the floor of the cavern— do away, I say,|Tower.. Two years did her angelic soul en- 
with these forest laws. Let the King sport} dure his wicked tyranny, and then finding 
where it seemeth good to him, but let us also} her constancy inilexible the monster de- 
shoot a buck, or let fly our falcons where we} stroyed her with a poisoned egg. And I, 
list. There would be fewer deer in the royal | her father, am a banned man, a mere outlaw 
forests ; but, by my head, I warrant you there} in my own country ; my estates are seized, 
would be fewer outlaws. We’d clear the land! and my ancient home on the banks of the 
of the wolves.” | Thames burnt to a shell.” 

Among the armed knights was a repre-| “ Noble castellain, here is one who hath 
sentative of the powerful city of London, | shared thy wrongs, and will, by all the saints 
whose mayor and aldermen claimed to belong | in heaven, share in thy revenge.” 
to the baronial caste. It was no other than| The speaker was. a knight, with grey, 
William Hardel, but now armed caf-d-fie, and | grizzly locks peering from under his helmet, 
looking as warlike as on other occasions his| and a wild glare in his eyes. He rocked to 
dress appeared wealthy and luxurious. 'and fro, and as he spake the cavern rever- 

“Barons,” said he, “would ye know what | berated with the hollow tones of his voice. 
some of us think in the city of London?| “Barons, ye know me well. I am William 
We can bear no longer these heavy tailages| de Braose. I am fleeing for my life. ’Twas 
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but a few months ago, and I thought myself} who depriveth the people of her consolations ? 
safe and happy. But the king, knowing full} But be ye sure of this, the spirit that animated 
well the wrong he had done us, demanded} Anselm and Becket dwelleth in Langton. 
our children as hostages. The lady of Bram-| Compel King John to recall the archbishep, 
ber would not yield her son so easily, and| and the cause will not want for a leader.” 
dared to beard that tiger Maudit. ‘Never,’| ‘‘I know full well,” said Eustace de Vesci, 
said she, ‘should the man have her son who} “that if Geoffrey Fitz-piers were among us, he 
could not take care of his own nephew.’| too would speak as doth the noble Sir Eger 
Rash words ! they cost the poor soul her life | de Valence. Let us then with one voice call 
and that of her son. The king murdered,|/upon him to convoke an assembly of the 
starved them to death in his ‘Dungeon of} barons, and there proclaim the old charters 
Despair.’ The contempt of Europe are we. | of the land. 
Nay, even the Moors deride us. Heard yenot;} ‘And now,” continued he, “that we may 
the scornful speech of the Emir of Cordova? | effect something by this our conference, let 
“** How can the English,’ said he, ‘allow| us here enrol ourselves as the confederate 
this cowardly tyrant to misuse them? Are! Barons of England, and Lord Fitz-walter shall 
they effeminate or servile?’ ‘*I blame their | be our captain.” 
weakness,’ said the Moor, ‘they should put} “Nay, by my chin that shall never be,” 
an end to the wretch.’” cried Bigod ; “never shall the Earl of Nos- 
To this Sir Eger de Valence gently re-| folk yield fealty to one who is not his peer. 
plied,— If ye must have a captain, choose ye the Earl 








“Can we blame the castellain of London, | of Arundel.” 
or the lord of Bramber, if they cry for venge-| “Nay, Sir Earl,” replied D’Albiney, “the 
ance, enduring wrongs so cruel and so | choice must rest between high birth and war- 
great? But let us not imperil a cause so) like skill, then must the castellain have thee 
noble as ours for the sake of any personal | for his rival. ‘Thou must be captain if he is 
revenge. If we could be freed from our] not.” 
tyrants to-morrow, like evils would arise} ‘Not I,” swore the testy Earl, “not I, by 


again unless our kings shall henceforth be} all the saints in Christendom, choose ye whom 
restrained by law. ye will.” 

“Barons, the ancient laws of this realm,| “What say ye, noble companions? who 
confirmed by the Conqueror, by Henry, and | shall be our captain?” asked De Vesci. | 
by Stephen, have sunk into forgetfulness, and | “The castellain, the castellain!” was the 
who is to blame? To do as they would) reply shouted on all sides. 
with their vassals and serfs our ancestors! Then uprose Fitz-walter :—‘ Noble barons 
were content to forget these righteous old| and gentle knights, to be your leader am I 
laws, and allowed them to fade out of sight | ready, for no man’s heart is more in this work 
and out of mind. But these laws are not|/than mine. Never will we rest until the King 
dead, although they are well-nigh stifled by | has done us justice, or, which God forbid, our 
the dust with which pride and power ever/ heads are on London Bridge. 
blindeth men’s eyes. Let us call upon our | “Now rally ye round Fitz-piers, but if, as 
honest Justicier to proclaim them once/ I doubt not, King John answers our challenge 
again in the ears of our King, and of all the | with fine and imprisonment, then will we ap- 
people of this realm. Let him declare that| pear in arms, and at the head of the barons 
this is the standard. to which every one | and commons of England will we demand 
must conform, or be accounted a traitor.| our rights.” 

Barons, the, memory of old wrongs, old | Then they all stood up and repeated the 
feuds, rankles in the minds of the English | solemn assurance to be true and loyal to each 
people. Many still are outlaws, abhorring | other. After which they separated, each find- 
baron or bishop, sheriff or abbot. Now let! ing his esquire and his horse waiting for him 
us show them that we are their true leaders. | in the park, and so they departed as they came, 
Set ye up this standard, the old and just laws | divers ways. 

of Edward the Confessor, and the people will | 
flock with one heart around you.” | 

“Wisely spoken,” cried the Abbot of Cog-| ok ae 
geshall. “Fear not to pursue the work so ome: ppalet i aa life-abhorring gloom 
well begun. Holy Church herself suffereth roteon his faded brow curst Cain’s unresting doom. 
persecution at the hands of this miserable|'THE apparent courage which the King had 
king. Who shall tell the enormity of his sin! displayed in venturing upon 2 quarrel with a 


CHAPTER IX.—SIN AND SUPERSTITION, 
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Pope had aroused some feeling in his favour! Early next morning two of the monks, 
among the bolder portion of his subjects. Hej|clad in the Cistercian habit, came to be 
appealed to that hatred of foreign domination | their guides. The road lay over a narrow 
which had become almost a passion with Eng- | and rocky pass; then over the hill-side, at 
lishmen since the Norman Conquest. This| times by the edge of precipices descending 
enthusiasm King John turned so well to ac- | hundreds of feet to the noisy stream beneath ; 
count that he was able to levy two armies, and| then by the brink of the river itself, yet 
successfully to invade both Wales and Ireland. | always rising higher and higher, until at last, 
The approach of the King’s army into the | far up in a little nook almost on the ridge of 
Welsh Marches was bad news for the Lady |the mountains, they spied a tiny hermitage, 
Marguerite, whose place of refuge was within | late the abode of one who had tried to find 
the seat of war. In fact, Sir Robert de Lisle |in this lorely spot a haven of repose at the 
would become the vassal of the new Lord | end of a stormy and sinful life. 
Marcher, Sir Simon Maudit, and as his feudal! Here the monks left them, and so also 
lord or suzerain that great officer would be/ will we, and descend once more into the 
justified in accusing him of a breach of faith | world of strife, and watch the unfolding of 
if he discovered that he was a party to the|the great national drama, the first act of 
rescue of Marguerite. |which had just been played out at Reigate 
Accordingly, the knight determined not to | Castle. 
lose a day in removing both his charge and| When King John returned to London he 
his own wife to a safer refuge in some remote | found the animosity of all classes against him 
and hidden recess in the Black Mountains. | greater than ever: He seemed at first not 
The very next morning, therefore, the two | to perceive it, for his late successes had flushed 
ladies on mules, each with a child in her arms, | him with pride. But a blow was preparing 
and surrounded by a small escort of faithful | which speedily opened his eyes. The Pope, 
men, left the castle while it was yet dark. Sir! who thought his position much weaker than 
Robert accompanied them part of the way, | it really was, determined to make him an 
and then returned to answer any summons | example of his power. He accordingly issued 
he might have from the king. |a bull, deposing him and presenting his king- 
They soon quitted the banks of the limpid | dom to Philip of France, promising to that 


and murmuring Monnow, and struck across | monarch as a reward for his services the re- 
the country, passing the Usk near Aberga- | mission of all his sins. 
venny, and reaching Penpercwm about mid-} For a moment the man rose in John, and 


day. ‘he appealed to his people. Sixty thousand 
It was late in the afternoon ere they entered | men responded to his call, and collected on 
the Vale of Ewias, the clouds were chasing | Barham Downs, ready to do battle for king 
each other over the sides of the mountains,|and country. But he was recreant both to 
ever and anon hiding the glitter of the brawl-| himself and his people. 
ing little river which dashed and danced over) He was lying moodily one afternoon on 
the huge boulders at their feet. All was silent | his couch, when suddenly the hangings of 
and lonely and grand. On either side arose | his bedchamber were pulled aside, and his 
the towering Black Mountains, while to the} half-brother, William Longespée, the brave 
north where the valley opened, a bold moun-} Earl of Salisbury, appeared with a joyful 
tain stood out in the blue distance. ‘Towards | countenance. 
evening, in the most sequestered part of this} “Good news, my liege,” he exclaimed, 
wild region, they came upon the beautiful | “our mariners have crossed the Channel and 
abbey of Llanthony. burnt Dieppe to the ground.” : 
The priory, of which it formed a part, had} “‘ Indeed,” said the King, gazing at him 
been founded here by some of the early fol-| vacantly. 
lowers of the Conqueror, who, awakenedtoa; “ Yea, verily,” replied the Earl, “and the 
sense of spiritual things, had fled ftom a! French fleet have they utterly destroyed as it 
world of bloodshed and strife to the profound | !ay in the mouth of the Seine. Come, my 
silence of this lonely glen. The prior, who | liege, show yourself to the people, they are 
knew Sir Robert, willingly permitted the} mad with joy.” 
party to rest for the night in one of the out- | “Let them go mad,” said the King, “TT 
buildings of the establishment, and promised | not show myself to a pack of traitors.” 
to find them a refuge in a most inaccessible! “Traitors!” cried Longespée, “you do 
part of the mountains, where they would be | your people great despite.” 
safe until the King’s campaign was over. “ Indeed,” answered the King, “ perhaps 
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you can tell a traitor from an _ honest| through his superstition. Simon Maudit was 
man.” far away in Wales; and the thought suddenly 
“ Jeshrew me now, but I warrant thou! occurred to him that he would introduce the 
believest thine own brother is a traitor,”| hermit to John, hoping that he might say 
angrily replied the Earl. something which would have more influence 
* And why not?” asked John ; “are brothers | than anything coming from such a worldling 
always true to brothers? Besides, treason | as he was. 
is in the air, and why should you not be} The hermit responded to Longespée’s call, 
within its contagion as well as every one}and when he understood his wish, regarded 
else? But I tell thee what, William, if those | it as a call of duty to go and arouse the King 
Reigate rebels think to get the better of me, | to repentance. 
they have reckoned without their host. I} He was an aged and reverend man, and 
have stores they wot not of, and by St./did not belong to any monastic order, 
Benedict I will lead them a dance they little although he wore a dress resembling that of 
know the end of.” }amonk. He had«been a married man, and 
Longespée had often found his master in| he and his soninhabited the same hut. They 
this sullen humour of late, and he attributed | had both taken vows in the presence of the 
it to the wretched state into which his affairs | bishop, and had devoted themselves to the 
had fallen in consequence of his quarrel with | eremite life as to a special vocation. ‘They 
the Church. He had used all his influence | lived on herbs and drank only water. At 
with the King, and it was considerable, to| daybreak they rose, spent an hour in prayer 
induce him to give up his opposition to| and meditation, then they laboured in silence 
Langton, but it was thwarted by Maudit, | in their little garden, until the hour of prayer 
who saw in the archbishop the representative | and meditation drew round again. Prayer 
of the only thing he could not crush andj and labour, labour and prayer, such was the 
terrify, a power that would cross his path,| even tenor of their lives. They were under 
and would preach, notwithstanding Corfe! no rule, answerable to none for their con- 
castles, of righteousness and judgment to} duct, save to the bishop of the diocese. But 
come. |the camp had been pitched on the downs, 
Reckless infidelity, the result of a life of| and the aged hermit had felt moved to de- 
crime, inspired the King witha sort of fanati-} nounce the vice, the looseness, the reckless 
cal hatred against all who wore the religious | wickedness which always attends any large 
habit, but had not delivered him from one | congregation of idle men. ° 
single link in the chain of superstition. King John shut himself up that evening, 
As Longespée was returning to his own/and refused to take part in the rejoicings 
tent he saw a crowd of soldiers following a| which the news of the day caused throughout 
man who appeared to be a monk. Suddenly | the camp. 
he saw them stoop and gather into a crowd,} Every now and then the merry shouts pene- 
while the monk, as he seemed to be, stood} trated his ears, and made him feel more 
on a little knoll and began to preach to them | gloomy and isolated than ever. He sat for 
with great earnestness. |some time on the edge of his bed, until at 
“Who is that fellow yonder?” asked the | last as the darkness thickened he closed his 
Earl of his squire. | eyes and began to doze. But it was no sleep, 
“Tt is only the hermit who lives in the for ere long image after image of terror rose 
valley on the far side of the down. Peter, before his distempered brain. 
they callhim. He preacheth ofttimes to our; He seemed to be standing by the brink of 
people.” |a river. The night was dark and cloudy, 
“What saith he ?” asked Longespée. but now and then the moon gleamed for a 
“Why, Sir Earl, he denounceth our sins, moment and lit up with a livid light the 
he saith we are all losels, and shall find our | sluggish water. Then arose the form of a 
way into the nethermost regions before we} youth, his face ghastly and swollen, his eyes 
know it. He spareth none; nay, he rates! starting with terror, and with outstretched 
his grace soundly for daring to quarrel with | arm pointing to a dark pile of towers which 





the holy father.” |stood upon a bend of the river, he cried, 
“Go you, Aubrey, and when he stoppeth| « Remember Rouen Castle and thy victim !” 
bring him to me.” | The King groaned, and would have risen, 


William of Salisbury had not used his wits} put a heavy hand was on his chest, and he 


in vain. With no bad intent, he determined | dreamed again. 
. ) . . 
to work on his brother’s cowardly nature} He was alone in a small high chamber, 
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with four bare stone walls, The wind howled |‘‘ Thy mind is all unwrought. Make thy 


piteously without, and burst in fearful gusts | peace with Holy Church, and send for some 
through the barred opening which served for | godly man, and he will comfort thee.” 

a window. Then he saw in one corner of the} “Ay, that will I, surely,” replied the King, 
room a figure clad in white, crouching and |‘ for now is there no time to lose. Call 
weeping. Slowly she rose, her golden locks | quickly a priest, and let him shrive me.” 
streaming like pennons in the wind. Her! “Alas! my liege,” said Longespée, “no 
face, discoloured and distorted, darted a look | priest can shrive thee until thou art recon- 
of agony upon him, and, clasping her hands | ciled to Holy Church. But without standeth 
with a piercing voice, she cried,— a holy hermit, one who dwelleth in a valley 

“Remember the White Tower and thy;amongst these downs. He may counsel 
victim !” | thee.” 

The dreamer uttered a deep groan, and| ‘“ Yea,” said the King, “ let him come.” 
made an ineffectual attempt to break the) Ina few moments the Earl returned with 
spell, but the cold, damp hand lay upon his/ the ancient man, who entered the King’s 
chest, and a third vision rose before him. apartment as unconsciously and with as few 

He was in a dungeon dank and deep. | marks of reverence as he would have entered 
High up, a crevice in the rock let in a ray of | the hut of a shepherd. His tunic was white, 
light, revealing the misery below. To and_| but over all he wore a large black cloak, the 
fro paced a strong woman, who, with bitter hood of which entirely enveloped his head. 
cries, called upon Heaven to curse the king. | His eyes were fixed on the ground, but when 
Anon she stopped and looked upon a small | he spoke he raised them, and fastening them 
child, who lay motionless, uttering a low | on the person addressed, he seemed to look 
wail, “ Water, water,” he cried. She took | right into his spirit. 
him on her knees and kissed his fevered| ‘ Father hermit,” said the King, “ I would 
brow, and would have given him her life-| that thou shouldest shrive me.” 
blood to drink had it been possible. Day} ‘Confess your sins to God,” replied Peter, 
after day she listened to the low cry, until it | “ I am not a priest.” 
grew fainter, and at last ceased. Wilder and) ‘Nay, my father, I could have given my- 
wilder she became, until at last, dashing her- | self that advice,” said the King, pettishly. 
self in delirium against the wall, she fell on |“ Hast thou no medicine for a mind dis- 
the ground to rise no more. eased ?” 

Then two fearful figures, ghastly and at-| “Yea, verily, there is but one medicine, 
tenuated, rose in the gloom, and pointing at | but he who takes it must be truly penitent. 
him with lamentable voice, they cried,— , Art thou penitent? I trow not. ‘Thy sins 

“Remember Corfe Castle and thy vic-| make thee afraid ; but thou art not sorry for 
tims !” them. Thou desirest the consolations of re- 

The slumberer shuddered with horror, and | ligion; thou art afraid to die without them, 
made a desperate struggle to escape from the} but thou hast not feared to deprive thy 
remorseless grasp which held him down. But} people of them for these six years. Thou 
it was of no avail; the icy hand was upon his | wouldest lay the ghosts of men and women 
heart, and the stream of life was rapidly con- | whom thow hast murdered. They hover round 
gealing. Sensation had ceased, and respira- | thy bed, and thou wouldest be delivered from 
tion had become irregular and fitful, when! their accusing voices ; but only that thou 
suddenly Longespée entered the room and! mightest imbrue thy hands in blood once 
stood by his bedside. more. Nay, O King, thou art not ready to 

He was startled as he looked at the half-|be shrived. Repent thee, for the days of 
dressed form lying on the luxurious bed. It|vengeance are at hand. I forewarn thee, 
was the King, but how changed ! harden not your heart, for verily I speak the 

The chest heaved convulsively, the hands| truth. Ere the matin bell ring on the morn- 
were clenched, the eyes fixed and stony, and|ing of the Ascension, thou shalt be a dis- 
the mouth was foaming. crowned king.” 

Without a word the Earl seized the ewer; Then the hermit turned away, and quitted 
and dashed its contents over the King’s face. | the King’s presence as unceremoniously as 
Ina few moments he gave a deep sigh, closed | he had entered it. 
his eyes, and the colour came back into his} Trembling and lividly white with rage and 
face. At last he sat up and burst into| terror, John exclaimed,— 
tears, | ?Tisavillain lie. Longespée, why brought 


“ Thou art sick, my liege,” said Longespée. | ye that knave to torture me?” 
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Then he gave orders to follow and arrest 
him. 

“We will test his prophecy,” said he. “ If 
it come not true, then shall he hang on a 
gibbet high as Haman.” 

Next morning two Templars arrived at 
Dover, and, making their way to the King’s 
dwelling, informed him that they came with 
a message from Pandulph, the sub-deacon of 
their lord the Pope, requesting the King to 
grant him a private interview. 

John was only too willing to accede to the 
request. 

* Let him come forthwith,” he exclaimed. 

Pandulph lost no time, and soon saw that 
he could make any terms he pleased with the 
wretched monarch. 

So complete an opportunity had never oc- 
curred before, in which to exhibit to the world 
the complete subjection of the lay power to 
the clerical. Pandulph seized it, and used it 
to the utmost. 

Not only did the King of England agree 
to receive the Pope’s nominee as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; not only did he agree 
to indemnify the Church for the pecuniary 
loss she had sustained at his hand, in conse- 
quence of the interdict, but the royal craven 
consented to surrender his crown into the 
hands of the Pope, and to receive it back 
again as his vassa!, doing homage for Eng- 


land as a fief of Rome, and promising to pay 
an annual tribute as a sign of his subjection. 

The ignominy was complete. The King 
of England, surrounded by sixty thousand 
brave men willing to fight for hith against 
any foreign potentate, had knelt not to the 
Church, but to the tyrant of the Church, re- 
presented by not even a simple priest, but 
by one of his own household, a man whose 
spiritual authority was only that of a sub- 
deacon ! 

But John would have gone through any 
humiliation. He was fearfully alarmed at 
his dreams, and still more at the hermit’s 
prediction, and firmly believed that his only 
chance of living beyond Ascension Day was 
reconciliation with that dread power which 
| claimed to hold the keys of heaven and hell. 

Immoral notion! He thought himself a 
pardoned man, a good Christian once more. 
And his first act was to order the execution 
of the faithful hermit and of his innocent 
son, both of whom he had confined in his 
prison at Corfe. They were dragged, as the 
Longbeard had been, at horses’ tails, and 
then hanged on a gibbet. 

“ But,” said the people, “ the hermit’s pro- 
phecy was a true one, for if ever king lost his 
crown it was this royal craven, when he con- 
sented to become the vassal of the Pope of 
Rome.” 


THE BEACON CHILD. 


THE tempest howls with awful might— 

It is a wild terrific night ; 

The gale storms up from sou’-sou’-west, 

And raging rollers heave their breast ; 

The storm-winds shriek, the mad waves dash, 
Black darkness follows lightning flash, 

And heaven’s groans and ocean’s roar 
Resound in elemental war. 


A child stands on the wave-worn strand, 
And holds a lantern in her hand ; 

And braving night and storm and rain, 
She strains her eyes across the main, 
For by the lightning’s fitful glare 

She sees a frail boat struggling there 
Amid the waves, the wind, the gloom, 
With none to save from watery doom. 


The child’s arm aches—’tis icy cold! 

Her hands are numb, yet her heart is bold ; 
For in that boat her loved ones dear 

Now strive their cottage home to near. 


So brave she holds her light on high, 
And “ Good God, help them!” is her cry. 
‘Save Thee and me, there’s none to guide 
My father through the raging tide !” 


And from afar the fishers sight 

The glimmer of that beacon light ; 

And beckoned homewards by its ray, 
With hope renewed they plough their way. 
O weary hours! O failing nerve ! 


Cold, drenched, and worn out, will she 
swerve ? 

Exhausted nature makes her call— 

Th’ uplifted aching arm must fall ! 

In answer, now, the lightning clear 

Reveals the boat—to shore ’tis near ! 

One long strong pull !—a moment more, 

And then the maiden’s task is o’er. 

To land! to land! the fishers spring, 

And cries of joy through storm-winds ring. 
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Then, glowing with love’s radiance mild, 
They see their guardian angel child, 
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| Like child of old on Jesus’ knee, 
Prattling to God in childish glee, 


With light down dropt, but clasped hands| Till men with her fresh faith all fired, 


raised, 


| With holier thoughts become inspired ; 


Murmuring “Saved! saved! oh, God be| With reverence to her sweet words list, 


praised !” 
The lantern glimmering by her side 
Casts upward glance on eyes oped wide ; 
The raindrops glitter in her hair ; 
Like saintly vision shines she there ! 
God’s flashing glance illumines all, 
And heaven’s glories round her fall, 


The men with bowed heads rev’rent bide, 

Then haste to reach their darling’s side. 

As one entranced, their “little love,” 

With outstretched arms—no strength 
move— 

Now grects them all without a word ; 

Their loving praise seems all unheard. 

The father wraps her in his coat, 

The brothers following leave their boat ; 

Anon they lay upon the bed 

Her shivering limbs and burning head. 


Oh! have their lives with hers been bought ? 


Worse, worse than shipwreck is that thought 


For many weary days and nights 
Death for that life right fiercely fights. 
The rude men nurse their little one, 
For in that home is mother none. 

But power in need does Heaven send, 
No women could more gently tend ; 
Through nights of crazed delirium wild 
They gently soothe the fevered child, 
And when in sleep she drops her head, } 
All soft as maiden’s is their tread ; 

Ah, ’tis a tender, touching sight! 

E’en Death, in pity, takes his flight. 


But yet, alas! that vigil lone 

Into her very brain has grown ; 

The lightning flash, on nerves o’erstrung, 
The mind has from its balance wrung. 

A child for ever she will be, 

A life’s full light can never see ; 

Her brain is turned—yet heavenward turned, 
As if the soul more brightly burned, 

As mind and memory gently wane, 

In saintly madness Godward sane, 

To that sweet maid does God ne’er seem 
The cold vague phantom of a dream ; 
But a real living present power, 

With whom she dwells from hour to hour, 





to 


| A beacon “child set in the midst !” 





Gentle the maiden is and sweet; . 
| With meek compliance does she meet 
| The lightest wish of loving friend ; 
Obediently will ever bend. 
Yet when the sky is black and wild 
No power can curb the frenzied child ; 
And aye, whene’er the storm-winds blow 
She to the beach again will go. 
Again throughout the livelong night 
Will hold aloft the guiding light ; 
Again will strain those wistful eyes, 
Again breathe forth those prayerful sighs, 
Again the tempest’s wrath will brave, 
In hope some perilled lives to save. 
Ah! never wasted, ne’er in vain 
Is that lone watch and weary pain ; 
For when the night is gruesome dark, 
Each fisher in his lonely bark, 
! | Catching the glimmer of that star, 
Is guided homeward from afar, 
And grateful blessings, love, and prayer 
| Halo the beckoning angel there. 








| Her task is done, her star has waned, 

| And a new angel heaven has gained! 

| The beacon child so deeply blest 

| Has reached the haven of her rest, 

| And many a seaman’s heart is sore— 

| Men weep that never wept before ; 

| In every home dwells sad regret, 

| E’en strangers’ eyes with tears are wet. 

| ‘They lay her close beside the shore, 

| Where she will wait and watch no more ; 

And on the spot where oft she stood 

| The fishers raise a cross of wood: 

| A mighty cross of towering height, 
Crowned by a gleaming signal light, 
The child’s loved fisherman to guide 

| Across the darksome cruel tide. 





| So while that prayerful voice is stilled, 

|The maiden’s mission is fulfilled ; 

| And sailors bless the tempest wild 

| That first inspired the Beacon Child, 

| And guard the memory of that night 

That gave to them the “ Angel’s Light.” 
AUSTRALIE. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MICHAEL 


FARADAY, F.R:S. 
Part II. 


THE spring of 1814 was spent by Faraday in| yields grapes, figs, and other fruit in abun- 
Rome. His early education had not fitted | dance. This -luxuriant vegetation is con- 
him to appreciate the treasures of art which | tinued upwards to a considerable height, and 
there abound, so that while he could not) | takes place upon a soil of lava partly “decom- 
fail to admire we only find them cursorily/ posed and partly pulverized. The road is 
alluded to in his letters. His diary dwells | very disagreeable from the quantity of large 
with greater interest on the experiments in| loose stones. After crossing an ancient stream 
magnetism which he witnessed. He de-) \ of lava, we came at length to the hermitage, 
scribes the manner in which Signor Morri-| or halfway house. We stopped there 
chini succeeded in making a needle magnetic)a short time, enjoying the extensive view 
by means of the sun’s rays. The experiment ‘both of sea and earth presented to us, and 
was thus performed :—“ A needle was fixed | ‘then continued our route upwards until we 
on the point of a pin of brass by a piece of | had. reached the foot of the summit. This 
wax, in a direction north and south nearly, | ‘last road was very rough and hilly, lying 
and a spectrum being formed by the decom-| over streams of lava, which in many places 
position of a strong ray of white light, the appeared broken or thrown together in a 
violet rays were collected on a lens, and the/ very singular manner. At this place the 
focus gradually drawn along the needle, be-| most tiresome part of our journey commenced. 
ginning at the middle and proceeding to the; What they call the summit,—z. ¢., the moun- 
north point. The focus was thus tain formed by the ashes thrown out, and which 
made to pass continually over the needle,| contains the crater—is constituted of lava 
always in the same direction, for an hour.| }and dust. The streams of lava that issue 
a The result of the experiment when | forth at each eruption partly cool on the 
made successfully is a magnetic needle which | summit and remain there, and are afterwards 
points north and south, attracts iron filings, | covered by the ashes and stones thrown out. 
attracts the contrary pole of another magnet, | This collection of course has the altitude 
and repels the same pole, and possesses’ in| naturally taken by a heap of small rolling 
every respect the same qualities. It| | bodies, and, added to this great degree of 
is found’ that only the violet, the blue, and | inclination, it has the disadvantage of being 
the green rays have this power—the violet | a very bad foundation for the feet, con- 
most, and the green least.” | tinually receding as the foot advances ; never- 

On leaving Rome the travellers proceeded | theless, by the aid of strong sticks and two 
to Naples. The journey was performed or three restings, we attained the top by half- 
under the escort of gendarmerie, the road/ past two o’clock. Here the volume of smoke 
being at-that time so infested by banditti| and flame appeared immense, and the scene 
that travelling was by no means safe. While| was fearfully grand. The ground beneath 
at Naples, Faraday ascended Vesuvius with) us was very hot; and smoke and vapour 
Sir Humphry Davy. His description is so issued out from ‘various spots around us. 
graphic that we shall give it nearly zz extenso| On the top of the summit rises a small moun- 
for the benefit of those-among our readers| tain, which from a distance appears covered 
who haye not themselves visited Naples, | with sulphur. This we ascended, and then 
supplementing it with some extracts from his|came to a resting-place, from whence the 
account of a second visit to the volcano the | mouth of the volcano.and part of the crater 
next year, He writes :— | were visible. From here we had a fine view 

“ May 13th, Friday—Mount Vesuvius| of the fire. The wind was very favourable, 
































was the employment of to-day, and fully re- 
warded the trouble and fatigue attendant 
upon seeing it. We were at the foot of the 
mountain by half-past eleven o'clock. From 
hence it is usual to proceed to what the 
peasants call the foot of the summit on asses, 
but I walked this road. The lower part of 
the mountain is very highly cultivated, and 





and blew the smoke from us, and at times 
we could see the flames breaking out from a 
large orifice with extraordinary force, and the 
smoke and vapour ascending in enormous 
clouds; and when silence was made, the 
roaring of the flames came fearfully upon the 
ear. We then advanced to a piece of ground 
thrown up on the edge of the crater, and were 
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then within one hundred feet of the orifice 
from whence the flames issued forth. Here 
we had a fine view of the crater, appearing 
as an enormous funnel, and the smoke issuing 
forth in abundance from most parts of it. It 
was encrusted in many places with the same 
yellow substance before observed, which Sir 
H. Davy said was muriate of iron. After 
having stood there a few minutes, we were 
obliged to retreat with rapidity, for the wind, 
changing suddenly, brought the smoke upon 
us, and the sulphurous acid gas threatened 
suffocation. I incautiously remained to col- 
lect some of the substances, and was then 
obliged to run over the lava, to the great 
danger of my legs. Having gained our former 
station, we remained there for a time to ob- 
serve things in more security. . . . 

“There appeared to me to be two very 
distinct species of smoke or vapour: that 
which proceeded from the mouth of the 
volcano was very dense, of a yellow white 
colour, and rolled away in the form of cumuli. 
From the odour of that which had been 
thrown on us by the wind, it appeared to 
consist principally of sulphurous acid gas and 
water. From other places a white vapour 
arose, which disappeared rapidly as steam 
would do, and from the faint odour it pos- 
sessed appeared to be very little else but 
steam. Sir H. Davy kindly explained to me 
that all, or nearly all, the water which was 
condensed by the mountain, and, which 
would otherwise form streams and springs, 
was volatilized by the heat, and was one 
principal cause of the smoke. On the spot 
where we were a considerable heat was evi- 
dent, and in cavities of the lava it was too 
strong for the hand to bear; and a boy who 
came up with us cooked some eggs by this 
heat, and laid them out with bread and wine 
as arepast. In these cavities a very evident 
odour of muriatic acid and chlorine was per- 
ceptible, and the various substances of white, 
red, and yellow colours appeared to be 
muriate of iron. 

““Where the heat was not too great, the 
ashes at the top were very moist, from the 
condensation of water volatilized from below. 
At one spot where we were, a man poured 
some wine into a hole, where the heat was so 
great as to cause a strong ebullition, and the 
wine was immediately evaporated.” 

In his later journal he writes of the same 
spot :—“ The dark burnt ground was irre- 
gularly arrayed in many colours of the greatest 
beauty, but they struck the eye as being un- 
natural. The yellows were muriate of iron 
and lava, with various tints from its natural 


black to white, according to the time or the 
power with which the sulphurous acids had 
acted on it. The reds and greens were mix- 
tures of the bleached lava with iron. : 

“From the spot we now occupied I heard 
the roar of the fire, and at moments felt the 
agitation and shakings of the mountain; but 
the guide, not satisfied with this, went forward, 
and we descended some rocks of lava and 
proceeded onward towards the very edge of 
the crater, leaping from one point to another, 
being careful not to slip, not only to avoid 
the general inconvenience of a fall, but of 
being burnt also, for at the bottom of a cavity 
the heat was in general very great. I had 
nearly, however, been down, for whilst step- 
ping, skipping, &c., the guide suddenly cried 
out to look, and I did so, though falling. I 
saw a shower of red-hot stones in the air, 
and felt the strong workings of the mountain ; 
but my care was now to get to the crater, and 
that was soon done. Here the scene sur- 
passed everything. Before me was the crater 
like a deep gulf, appearing bottomless from 
the smoke that rose from below. On the 
right this smoke ascended in enormous 
wreaths, rolling above us into all forms; on. 
the left hand the crater was clear, except 
where the fire burst out with violence, its 
product rising and increasing the volume of 
volatile matter already raised in the air. The 
ground was in continual motion, and the 
explosions were continual, but at times more 
powerful shocks and noises occurred ; there 
might be seen rising high in the air numbers 
of red-hot stones and pieces of lava, which at 
times came so near as to threaten us with a 
blow. The appearance of the lava was at 
once sufficient to satisfy one of its pasty form. 
It rose in the air in lumps of various size, 
from half a pound to twenty-five pounds or 
more. ‘The form was irregular, but generally 
long, like splashes of thick mud; a piece 
would oftentimes split into two or more 
pieces in the air. They were red hot, and 
when they fell down, continued glowing for 
five, ten, or fifteen minutes. They generally 
fell within the crater, though sometimes a 
piece would go far beyond its edge. It ap- 
peared as if splashed up by the agitation of a 
lake of lava beneath ; but the smoke hid all 
below from sight. The smoke generally rose 
in a regular manner, and though the noises, 
explosions, and trembling varied much, yet 
the clouds seemed to rise with the same 
strength and impetuosity. I was there, how- 
ever, during one explosion of very great force, 
when the ground shook as with a strong 





earthquake, and the shower of stones and 
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lava ascended to a very great height, and at 
this moment the smoke increased much in 
quantity. The guide now said this place 
was not safe, . . because it oftentimes 
happens that a portion of the edge of the 
crater is shaken down into the gulf below. 
We therefore retreated a little, and then sat 
down and listened and looked. 

“ After a while we returned. This was 
rapid work, but required care from the heat 
of the lava, and the chance of a fall of some 
yards. The descent of the cone is made 
over the softest part, that which is most 
equally spread with ashes, and in the finest 
form. Every step is worth twenty of the as- 
cending ones, and it took us four minutes 
and a half to return over a space which oc- 
cupied in ascending thirty-five minutes of our 
time.” 

Faraday was much interested in the beauti- 
ful fireflies which illumine the evenings of 
early summer in the south of Europe. He 
made several experiments upon them to as- 
certain whether the light depended on the 
life of the fly. He found that if a fly was 
killed while shining, the light immediately 
ceased ; but on separating the part from 
which the light is emitted from the body, and 
opening it, it appeared filled with a white gluti- 
nous matter, which, when exposed to the air, 
shone for about forty minutes. He supposed, 
from the intermittent and regular character 
of the light when the insect was flying, that 
it depended upon the respiration, and that 
it was probably caused by a secretion upon 
which the air acted. 


the animal ; but at the same time it appears 
from the variations in splendour, accompanied 
by motions in the living animal, that it may 
be much influenced or modified by, or in 
some manner submitted to the powers of the 
worm. This worm is about six or seven- 
eighths of an inch in length when at its full 
size. The skin is hard and horny on the 
back, and of a dark brown or chocolate 
colour. ‘The belly is of the same colour, but 
of a lighter shade ; the head is small and flat. 
It has six legs at the fore-part of the body. 
Bands traverse the body, and make ten divi- 
sions, excluding the neck and head, and the 
divisions on the back and belly are exactly 
parallel. It is from the four last of those 
divisions that the light is emitted in the full- 
grown worm—most brilliantly from the belly ; 
but it often pierces through the thick armour 
|of the back. The light is very bright, suffi- 
| ciently so to render the printing of a book 
{very distinct; and I have often read my 
watch by it. It is of a delicate greenish 
|tinge. ‘The worm in its whole appearance 
greatly resembles a large woodlouse. The 
| male is a fly, fully one-third smaller than the 
worm, and emitting no light. The matter 
which appears to fill the hinder part of the 
body in the shining season is yellowish white, 
soft, and glutinous. It is insoluble, appa- 
| rently, in water, or in alcohol. It does not 
| immediately lose its power of shining in them, 
but it is sooner extinct in alcohol than in 
water. Heat forces out a bright glow, and 
then it becomes extinct; but, if not carried 
| too far, the addition of moisture after a time 








ore ° . . { . . a ° ° 
The glowworms which abound in Switzer-) revives its power. No motion or mixture 


land he examined still more attentively, and| seems to destroy its power whilst it remains 
we think his account of that curious creature| fresh and moist. . The power of 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. He) emitting light in the ordinary worm seemed 
writes :—‘ Sunday, July roth, Geneva. This| proportioned to the age of the animal.” 

evening many glowworms appeared, and of| Whilst at Geneva, Faraday made the ac- 
four which I had put in a tumbler with green | quaintance of several scientific foreigners, 





leaves, two shone very brightly. I separated | 


the luminous part of one in full vigour from | 


the body. It soon faded, and in about ten 
minutes ceased to emit light ; but on pressing| 
it with a knife, so as to force the matter out | 
of the skin, it again became luminous, and | 
continued to shine for two hours brightly. | 
One I found on the floor crushed, unawares, 
by the foot. I separated the luminous part 
of this insect and left it on paper. It shone 
with undiminished lustre the whole evening, 
and appeared not to have at all suffered in 
its power of emitting light by the mixture 
and confusion of its parts, so that it appears 
to depend more upon the chemical nature of 
the substance than upon the vital powers of 





among others of Professor de la Rive. This 
gentleman conceived a high opinion of his 
abilities, and continued his friend throughout 
his life. On one occasion M. de la Rive, 
who already considered Faraday as on a par 
with his master, Sir Humphry Davy, invited 
them both to dinner. Sir H. Davy, however, 
declined the invitation, refusing to dine with 
one whom he looked upon as his servant. 
M. de la Rive replied that he regretted the 
refusal, as it would oblige him to give two 
dinner parties instead of one. This little in- 
cident is an illustration of the somewhat 
anomalous position which Faraday occupied 
in the family of Sir H. Davy. In some re- 
spects he was treated as a companion, and 
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in others as a servant. In such a peculiar|he afterwards attained as a lecturer. Some 
situation it must have been very difficult to| lines from a magazine of the day are interest: 
give satisfaction: at all times; the more so|ing, as enabling us to picture the personal 
as Lady Davy appears to have been an ill-} appearance of Faraday at this time :-— 
tempered and overbearing woman. This cir- ‘ : 

cumstance added an element of discomfort | “But bark! 2 voice arises near the chair, 

to Faraday’s continental experiences, and it| a send aenenementun Savety 5 85 

, ’ e listening Muse with rapture bends to view 

is probable he never would have accepted} The place of speaking, and the speaker too. 


the post had he known what was before him,| Neat was the youth in dress, in person plain ; 
His eye read thus, Philosopher in grain; 


When Sir Humphry Davy first made his Reus omiaetmah, auleianiae 
. 3 4) ene Oo Kee 

travelling arrangements he had expected to} His watchful mind no subject prc ae 

be accompanied by his own valet, who was a| Nor specious arts of sophists e’er delude. 


foreigner, and spoke both French and Italian ;} His powers unshackled range from pole to pole ; 
His mind from error free, from guilt his soul ; 


few days before the party left Engla ; et 
oat sahpubes oar dt r y } 8 as | Warmth in his heart, good humour in his face, 
is man refused to go. om tumphry then) A friend to mirth, a foe to vile grimace ; 
asked Faraday if he would kindly undertake! A temper candid, manners unassuming, 


to perform those little duties which could} Always correct, yet always unpresuming. 
Such was the youth, the chief of all the band ; 


Rosle ncaa aby gis eget His name well known, Sir Humphry’s right hand,” 
finding a travelling servant. Faraday did not; Faraday’s life as a philosopher may now 
like the proposal, but finally agreed. At) be said to have fairly begun. It is not our 
Paris, however, no suitable valet could be|intention to attempt to follow him through 
found, nor at Lyons, nor at Genoa. At last|the mazes of electricity and chemistry. 
Sir H. Davy does not seem to have cared| Those who desire a complete account of 
to look for one, so that throughout the whole| his scientific book we must refer to’ his 
tour Faraday was required to do work which| Life, edited by Dr. Bence Jones, or to the 
he had never bargained for. Sir Humphry little work by Professor Tyndall, entitled 
himself was a man of simple habits, and re-| “ Faraday as a Discoverer.” It is enough 
quired little personal attendance, and when- | for us to say that his whole life was one‘of 
ever the party was stationary at a town for) persevering research, and that without one 
any length of time, a /aguais de place was_| dissentient voice he was considered the prince 
engaged ; but still much was required of him, of the physical investigators of the present 
specially by. Lady Davy, which was distaste-|age. His greatest discovery was that of 
ful. Doubtless, all this contributed to the} electro-magnetism. Though we may not be 
melancholy which characterizes his letters, | able to grasp the theory which he propounded, 
particularly during the latter part of his resi-| we may judge of its value by its effects. 
dence abroad. They abound with expres-} Everything that electricity has as yet accom- 
sions of loneliness, and longings for home. | plished in medicine is due to Faraday’s dis- 
The second winter in Italy seems to have/covery. The telegraphic messages which fly 
been little enjoyed. There was an idea of) from one continent to another, speed along on 
the party proceeding to Greece, and thence/the wings of Faraday’s currents. The bril- 
to the East, but the prospect of quarantine |liant light, which sheds its guiding beams 
deterred them, and to Faraday’s no small] across the channel from Dungeness Light- 
delight a hurried return to England was| house, and from several other dangerous 
decided on. His last letter to his mother, } points upon our coast, is due to “ Faraday’s 
written from Brussels, expresses his great joy | sparks exalted by suitable machinery to sun- 
at the prospect of being once more at home. | like splendour.” These facts alone are suffi- 
He ends it with the words, “’Tis the shortest | cient to show how great a debt of gratitude 
and (to me) the sweetest letter I ever wrote} mankind owes to the subject of our sketch. 
, | The scientific world acknowledges a still more 

A few days after he had written this letter| extensive obligation, and it was not slow in 
Faraday arrived in London; and a fortnight } recognizing his merits. Scientific honours 
later we find him again installed at the Royal} were showered upon him from all parts of the 
Institution, and hard at work. His attain-| world. He was made honorary D.C.L. of 
ments were becoming known and appreciated. | Oxford and LL.D. of Cambridge. In 1824 
He gave his first course of lectures at the | he was all but unanimously elected a Fellow 
City Philosophical Society in 1816. They} of the Royal Society. At different periods 
were marked by great clearness and simplicity, | of his life he was chosen member of the 
and gave promise of the excellence to which} Royal Academies ns Fa cra Prussia, Den- 


you.” 
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mark, Belgium, Bavaria, Sweden, and the 
Hague; besides being made associate of 
almost every scientific society of repute, both 
in this country and abroad, he was created 
Cheralier of the Prussian, Order of Merit 
(one of thirty); Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris (one of eight) ; 
and also one of the eight Foreign Honorary 
Members of the Imperial Academy of Vienna. 
In 1855 he received the cross and collar of 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour from | 


the Emperor Napoleon. Besides these marks | 





teaching. “He was willing to listen to the 
prayer and exhortation of the most illiterate 
brother of his sect with an attention which 
showed how he loved the word of truth from 
whomsoever it came.” He thus expresses him- 
self with regard to his views of the necessity 
of superhuman instruction jn the things of 
eternity :—“‘ High as man is placed above the 
creatures around him, there is a higher and 
far more exalted position within his view ; and 
the ways are infinite in which he occupies his 
thoughts about the fears, or hopes, or expecta- 


of distinction, the Copley medal for dis-| tions of a future life. I believe that the 
coveries in science was twice awarded to him, | truth of that future cannot be brought to his 
as well as other medals from the Royal and knowledge by any exertion of his mental 


ca ae a is RBI RR AE A tenet MC ARGS. 








kindred societies. In all Faraday received | 
no fewer than ninety-five honorary titles, and 
he could with truth say of all of them, that 
with the exception of “ one title, namely, that | 
of F.R.S., which was sought and paid for, 
all the rest were spontaneous offerings of 
kindness and good-will from the bodies. 
named.” | 

But we must return to the private life of 
the philosopher. In 1821 he was married to 
Miss Sarah Barnard, the daughter of an elder 
in the Sandemanian church. Owing to the 
kindness of Sir Humphry Davy and other 
members of the governing body of the Royal 
Institution, he was appointed superintendent 
of the house and laboratory, and was allowed 
to bring his wife to live at the Institution. _| 

Faraday’s simple tastes led him to desire 
that there should be “no bustle, no noise, no 
hurry occasioned even in one day’s proceed | 
ings ;” that the day of his marriage should 
be considered “just like any other day.” | 
This wish was carried out, causing offence to 
some of his own near relations who were not | 
asked to be present. A few days after his 
marriage we find him busy with his experi-| 
ments in the laboratory of the Institution. | 

A month later he madehis public cenfession | 
of sin and profession of faith in the Sande- | 
manian church, and was received into fullmem.- | 
bership. In religious matters he appears to, 
have been at all times very reserved ; while 
regulating his conduct most scrupulously by 
religious principle, he seldom spoke to others 
of his religious feelings. When about to seek 
public admission into the church he did not 
even inform his wife of his intention; and when 
asked by her whyhe hadnotdone so, he simply 
replied, ‘‘ That is between me and my God.” | 

His religion was characterized by deep 
humility, by a sense of his own utter un-| 
worthiness, and of his incapacity of doing| 
anything that was good without God’s grace, | 
or of understanding His truth without His'| 


powers, however exalted they may be ; that it 
is made known to him by other teaching than 
his own, and is received through simple belief 
of the testimony given. Letno man suppose 
for a moment that the self-education I am 
about to commend, in respect to the things 
of this life, extends to any considerations of 
the hope set before us, as if man by reason- 
ing could find out God. It would be im- 
proper here to enter upon this subject further 
than to claim an absolute distinction between 
religious and ordinary belief. I shall be 
reproached with the weakness of refusing to 
apply those mental operations which I think 
good in respect of high things to the very 
highest. I am content to bear the reproach; 
yet even in earthly matters I believe ‘that 
the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead;’ and I have 
never seen anything incompatible between 
those things of man which are within him, 
and those higher things concerning his future 
which he cannot know by that spirit.” 
Faraday seems to have never had any 
children of his own, but his kindly nature 
made him a universal favourite with young 
people. A few years after his marriage a 
niece of his wife, who was quite a young 
child, came to live with them, and her letters 
give a very pleasing impression of her uncle. 
She says, “‘When my aunt was going out 
(as I was too little to be left alone) she would 
occasionally take me down to the laboratory, 
and leave me under uncle’s eye whilst he 
was busy preparing his leetures. I had, of 
course, to sit as still as a mouse with my 
needlework ; but he would often stop and give 
me akind word or a nod, or sometimes throw 
a bit of potassium into water to amuse me. 
“In all my childish troubles he was my 
never-failing comforter, and seldom too busy, 
if I stole into his room, to spare me a few 
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minutes ; and when perhaps I was naughty 
and rebellious, how gently and kindly he 
would win me round ! telling me what he used 
to feel himself when he was young, and advising 
me to submit to the reproof I was fighting 
against. I remember his saying he found it 
a good and useful rule to listen to all cor- 
rections quietly, even if he did not see reason 
to agree with them. 

“If I had a difficult lesson, a word or two 
from him would clear away all my trouble ; 
and many a long wearisome sum in arithmetic 
became quite a delight when he undertook 
toexplainit. . . . 

“T have a vivid recollection of a month 
spent at Walmer with my aunt and uncle. 
How I rejoiced to be allowed to go there 
with him ! Not a sight nor a sound 
of interest escaped his quick eye and ear. 
At Walmer we had a cottage in a field, and 
my uncle was delighted because a window 
looked directly into a blackbird’s nest in a 
cherry-tree. He would go many times a day 
to watch the parent birds feeding their young. 

In those days I was eager to see the 
sun rise, and my uncle desired me always to 
call him when I was awake. So as soon as 
the glow brightened over Pegwell Bay, I 
stole down-stairs and tapped at his door, and 
he would rise; and a great treat it was to 
watch the glorious sight with him. How 


delightful, too, to be his companion at sun- 


ee ee 
“One evening a thick white mist rose and 


completely hid everything before us. About 
ten o'clock my uncle called me into his room 
to see a spectre. He placed the candle be- 
hind us as we stood at the window, and there, 
opposite to us, appeared two gigantic shadowy 
beings who imitated every movement that 
we made. 

“One of the first things to be done when 
he settled in the country was to set up a 
standing desk. It was made by putting the 
travelling-boxes on a table. This was placed 
close to the window, which was generally 
open, and the telescope was set up. There 
he wrote, but, however busy, nothing on sea 
or Jand escaped his eye. As he had gone to 
Walmer for rest and refreshment, I, the 
young one of the party, had to inveigle him 
away from his books whenever I could. 
Sometimes I was allowed to go to read with 
him, and my grandfather, who was staying 
with ‘us, used to say, ‘What sort of reading 
lessons are those going on up-stairs? I hear 
ha! ha! more than any other sound.’ 

“One day he went far out among the 
rocks, and brought home a great many won- 














derful things to show me; for in those days 
I had never seen, nor even heard of, hermit- 
crabs and sea-anemones. My uncle seemed 
to watch them with as much delight as I 
did ; and how heartily he would laugh at 
some of the movements of the crabs! . . . 

“ My uncle read aloud delightfully. Some- 
times he gave us one of Shakspere’s plays or 
Scott's novels. But, of all things, Iused to 
like to hear him read ‘Childe Harold ;’ 
and never shall I forget the way in which he 
read the description of the storm on Lake 
Leman. He took great pleasure in Byron, 
and Coleridge’s ‘Hymn to Mont Blanc’ 
delighted him. When anything touched his 
feelings as he read—and it happened not 
unfrequently,—he would show it not only in 
his voice, but by tears in his eyes also. 

“ Nothing vexed him more than any kind 
of subterfuge or prevarication, or glossing 
over things. Once I told him of a professor, 
previously of high repute, who had been 
found abstracting some manuscripts from a 
library. He instantly said, ‘What do you 
mean by abstracting? You should say steal- 
ing; use the right word, my dear.’ 

“If he gave me my choice in anything he 
could not bear indecision, and I had not 
only to decide, but to decide quickly. He 
thought that in trifles quickness of decision 
was important, and a bad decision was better 
than none. 4 aT 

“When my uncle left his study and came 
into the sitting-room, he would enter into all 
the nonsense that was going on as heartily 
as any one; and as we sat round the fire he 
would often play some childish game, at 
which he was usually the best performer, or 
he would take a part in a charade, and I well 
recollect him as the learned pig. d 

“In times of grief or distress his sympachy 
was always quick, and no scientific occupa- 
tion ever prevented him from sharing person- 
ally in all our sorrows, and comforting us 
in every way in his power. Time, thoughts, 
purse, everything was freely given to those 
who had need of them.” 

These extracts present the subject of our 
memoir in a very loveable aspect. He was 
not one of those studious men who are so 
taken up with their own researches that they 
have no sympathies left for their fellow-men. 
On the contrary, the law of kindness was the 
law of his life, and he was as much loved in 
private for his social virtues as admired in 
public for his great discoveries. His life 
was no idle one; his time was very fully 
occupied. Often the whole day was taken 
up with the work of the Institution, and he 
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would not be able to enter the laboratory to 
pursue his own experiments till a late hour 
of the evening. As years passed on, his en- 
gagements increased. His fame asa scientific 
and practical chemist led him to be consulted 
on many subjects. He was not unfrequently 
referred to by Government,and in these cases, 
though always ready to give his services, he 
with one exception invariably refused pay- 
ment. ‘The one exception was in the case 
of the investigation of the cause of the Hart- 
well Colliery accident. In this instance, for 
the sake of the colleague who was associated 
with him in the inquiry, Faraday consented 
to receive a salary. Such self-denying public 
spirit is the more remarkable as he had no 
private income, and ile salary which he re- 
ceived at the Institution was at no time of 
his life a large one. 

In the Christmas holidays of 1827 Faraday 
gave his first course of Juvenile Lectures. 
He prepared most carefully for them, and 
their success led him to continue them in 
future years. These lectures were remarkable 
for their extreme simplicity. He had the 
power of riveting the attention of his youth- 
ful auditory, and of making them thoroughly 





interested in the. subject he was explaining. 
He was particularly happy in the choice of 
his experiments, and each lecture was en- 
livened by the exhibition of many of them. 
The first juvenile lecture he delivered was 
illustrated by eighty-six. While speaking on 
this subject we may mention that in 1855-6 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred 
attended a course of his Juvenile Lectures, 
and Faraday was much pleased at their con- 
clusion by receiving a note from each of the| 
young princes, expressing the pleasure he 
had given them, and the hope that they might 
have the same gratification another year. 

In 1829 Faraday was appointed Lecturer 





was informed that it had been the intention 
of Sir Robert Peel, had he continued in 
office, to confer this distinction upon him. 
In reply to this, Faraday wrote to say that he 
could not accept a pension while he was still 
able to work for a living. He was afterwards 
induced, in deference to his father-in-law’s 
advice, to withdraw this refusal. The offer 
was renewed in the autumn by Lord Mel- 
bourne, who was then Premier ; but, during 
the interview which he had with Faraday, the 
Prime Minister made some hasty remark to 
the effect that he considered the whole system 
of pension-giving to literary. and scientific 
persons “a piece of humbug.” It is not to 
be wondered at that, after such a speech, 
the gwasi-honour should be again refused. 
As soon as the cause of his refusal was un- 
derstood by Lord Melbourne, he wrote to 
Faraday expressing his regret at the blunt 
manner in which he had spoken; and explain- 
ing that, though he did “ not approve of the 
motives which appeared to have prompted 
some recent grants, in his case his scientific 
character was so eminent and unquestionable 
as entirely to do away with any objection, 
and to render it impossible that a distinction 
so bestowed could be ascribed to any other 
motive than a desire to reward acknowledged 
desert, and to advance the interests of philo- 
sophy.” On the receipt of this apology, 
‘Faraday at once wrote to say that he should 
“receive his lordship’s offer with pleasure and 
with pride.” The pension was accordingly 
granted in December. 

The next year he accepted the post of 
scientific adviser to the Trinity House, which 
he held for thirty years. Though before con- 
senting to undertake the office he expressly 
stipulated that he should not be called on to 
perform mere routine work, yet he took so 
much interest in the subject of lighthouses, 


at the Royal Academy, Woolwich, a post) that the post gave him much occupation ; and 
which he held for many years; and those | his conscientious desire to do thoroughly what- 
military cadets who had the advantage of|ever he had to do, led him to devote much 











his instructions speak of him in warm terms 
of admiration. One thing which struck 
them was his courageous truthfulness. He 
was not ashamed to acknowledge a failure. 
When an experiment with which he was} 
illustrating a lesson did not succeed, instead | 
of hiding his failure, which before so ignorant 
an auditory he might easily have done, he 
pointed it out to his pupils, encouraged them 
to examine into its cause, and tried to teach 
them habits of accurate investigation. 

The year 1835 is marked by Faraday being 
granted a royal pension in consideration of 


time to the business of the Trinity House, 
and to make many an expedition, regardless 
of weather, to lighthouses or lightships, when- 
ever there was any matter requiring investi- 
gation. And this he continued to do after 
his health had become feeble, and when his 
advanced years made such journeys both try- 
ing and perilous. The fact that his own dis- 
coveries in electricity had led to the invention 
of a light which proved eminently suited for 
signals, added no doubt greatly to his interest 
in the subject. And that his researches 





his services to science. Early in the year he 


shou!d in this way prove a means of saving 
life was to him a great cause of rejoicing. 
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In 1840 Faraday was elected an elder of 
the Sandemanian church. Whilst holding 
this office it was his duty to preach every 
alternate Sunday. This was not an entirely 
new occupation, for since he had been ad- 
mitted to full membership of the church, he 
had often been called upon to address the 
congregation on week days. But now that he 
was required to take upon him more de- 
cidedly the work of a pastor, he set himself 
to the fulfilment of his new duties with his 
usual conscientious thoroughness. His preach- 
ing was marked by his characteristic simpli- 





city ; but the energy and vivacity of his lec- 
tures was replaced by earnestness and devout- 
ness of manner. His sermons were always 
delivered extemporarily, but they were care- 
| fully prepared beforehand. The hearer could 
‘not fail to be struck by his frequent quota- 
tions from Scripture, and by his apparent de- 
sire to make as little use of his own words as 
‘possible. During preaching he was assisted 
by notes, written in the neatest manner on 
‘two sides of a card. We subjoin one (taken 
from Dr. Bence Jones’s Life) to illustrate 
his style :— 





nature, and brethren exhorted to 
to v. 8. 


ruption. I. 4. 





2 PETER ili. 1, 2, 14. A prophetic warning to Christians. 
» 2, 14 iS 


First, the power and grace and promises of the gospel. 
I. 3. By His power are given great and gracious promises ; 4 divine 


Then cometh a warning of the state into which they may fall—8, 9, if 
they forget,—so He stirs them up 12, 13, 15, as escapers from the cor- 


III. 14. Wherefore, beloved, seeing ye look for such things, their hope 
and expectation—it is to stir up their pure minds. III. 1. By way of 
remembrance-—hastening the day of the (v. 12), awful as that day will 
be (1, 2,7), because of the deliverance from the plague of our own heart. 
| 2 Cor. iv. 18, 17, 16—Look not at things seen—temporal. 

Titus ii. 13—Looking for the hope and glorious appearing. 
Hes. x. 37—Yet a little while, and He that shall come will come. 


give diligence ; 5 while in this life, up 








REVERSE SIDE OF CARD. 





and longsuffering, and look for His 


| Nor doubting—iii. 4. 


But waiting. I UKE xii. 36, 


formal adherers, il. 19, 13. 





The world makes His forbearance a plea to forget or deny Him, 
ili. 4, 5, perceiving Him not in His works. His people see His mercy 


and learn that He knoweth how to reserve (il. 3, 9) and preserve ; hence 


| they are not to be slothful. Prov. x i 
Nor sleeping. Marr. xxv. 1. Sleeping virgins. 


Nor repining. Hes. xii. 12, 3, 5. 
Jas. v. 7, 8—Be patient—husbandman waiteth. 
| v. 58, 59, refers to day of longsuffering. 


Wherefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things, beware, &c., danger 
of falling away in many parts—i. 9 ; ll. 20, 21, 22——great pride of the 


But the assurance is at iii. 18; i. 2, 8. 


promises (12, 14) and salvation (15), 


XXIV. 30. 


Lift up hands. 


a. 39. 40. Peter 41. 








The addition of Sunday work to the ex- 
hausting mental labours of the week was a 
great strain upon Faraday’s already enfeebled 


health. For some years he had been begin- 
ning to feel the effects of overwork, and had 
been obliged occasionally to leave London 
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for a few days or weeks at a time, in order 
to secure entire rest. Now, however, the 
ill-effects of the severe mental exertions of so 
many years became more apparent. His 
memory was seriously impaired. He was 
obliged for a time to abstain from all scientific 
pursuits ; even to read a scientific book was 
too much for him, and conversation in ordi- 
nary social intercourse was more than his 
overtaxed brain could bear. Under these 
distressing circumstances he was recom- 
mended to make a tour on the Continent, in 
the hope that change of scene and the ab- 
sence of all the ordinary calls upon him 
might restore his health. He accordingly 
spent four months of the summer and autumn 
of 1841 in Switzerland, and with the most 
beneficial results. It was a period of entire 


relaxation, no mental work of any kind was| 
allowed. He was accompanied only by his) 
With the latter he | 


wife and brother-in-law. 
made several walking excursions among some | 


of the most beautiful of Alpine scenes, and | 
he returned to England refreshed and in-| 





vigorated, and able once more to resume his 
philosophical researches. 

For a period of fourteen more years Fara- | 
day was able to continue his experiments in| 
electricity, and to extend and complete his | 
discoveries. But old age was creeping upon | 
him. His memory, which had been so seri- | 
ously affected in 1841, again began gradually | 
to fail, and his letters contain many touching | 
allusions to his consciousness of his increas- | 
ing feebleness. Yet his industry continued | 


unabated, and his letters show that he was| 





at Hampton Court, but far more for that 
condescension and consideration which, in 
respect of personal rest and health, was 
the moving cause of the offer. I feared that 
I might not be able properly to accept her 
Majesty’s most gracious favour. I would 
not bring myself to decline so honourable an 
offer, and yet I was constrained carefully to 
consider whether its acceptance was consis- 
tent with my own particular and peculiar 
circumstances. The enlargement of her 
Majesty’s favour has removed all difficulty. 
I accept with deep gratitude, and I hope that 
you will help me to express fitly to her Majesty 
my thanks and feelings on this occasion.” 

This retreat at Hampton Court was greatly 
valued, and though for some years to come 
Faraday still continued to work and lecture 
at the Royal Institution, yet as each year found 
him less equal for exertion, his residence in 
the country was gradually prolonged, until at 
last he remained there entirely. 

During the latter years of his life the 
greatest amount of work that was done by 
him was in connection with the business of 
the Trinity House, and there seems little 
doubt that his winter journeys across the 
Channel to visit lighthouses laid the seeds 
of his last illness. 

We shall give some extracts from Faraday’s 
letters at this period of his life, to show the 
feelings with which he looked forward to the 
change before him. To a niece he writes,— 

“T never heard of the saying that separa- 
tion is the brother of death. I think that it 
does death an injustice, at least in the mind 


























still occupied in working out abstruse pro-| of the Christian ; separation simply implies 
blems ; though, as he said, “his memory |no reunion ; death has to the Christian every- 
wearied him greatly, as he could not remem-/ thing hoped for, contained in the idea of re- 
ber the conclusions he came to from day to, union. I cannot think that death has to the 
day, and all had to be thought many times) Christian anything in it that should make it 
over.” |a rare, or other than a constant thought. 

In 1858, at the suggestion of the late} Out of the view of death comes the view of 
Prince Consort, the Queen gave Faraday a| the life beyond the grave, as out of the view 
graceful proof of her recognition of his|of sin (that true and real view which the 
services by offering him a residence on| Holy Spirit alone can give to a man) comes 
Hampton Green. The house was out of| the glorious hope; without the conviction of 
repair and Faraday was doubtful whether he | sin there is no ground of hope to the Chris- 
could aftord the necessary outlay to put it in| tian. As far as he is permitted, for the trial 
proper order. Her Majesty, on hearing of| of his faith, to forget the conviction of sin, he 
this difficulty, immediately desired him to| forgets his hope, he forgets the need of Him 
dismiss all anxiety about the expense, as the; who became sin, or a sin-offering, for His 
house should be put into perfect repair both | people, and overcame death by dying. And 
inside and out. We transcribe Faraday’s | though death be repugnant to the flesh, yet, 
letter of thanks to Sir C. Phipps. He wrote,— | where the Spirit is given, to die is gain. 

“T find it difficult to write my thanks or! What a wonderful transition it is! for as the 
express my sense of the gratitude I owe to/apostle says, even whilst having the first- 
her Majesty; first, for the extreme kindness| fruits of the Spirit, the people of God groan 
which is offered to me in the use of the house | within themselves, ‘ waiting for the adoption, 
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to wit, the redemption of the body.’ Else- 
where he says that while in ‘the earthly 


| 


but these things are, so to say, indifferent as 
respects the character of the object they may 


house of this tabernacle we groan, earnestly | be used to sustain, and are just as powerful 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house | in favour of a bad cause asa good one. . . . 


which is from heaven.’ 
“It is permitted to the Christian to think of 


| 


The Christian religion is a revelation. The 
natural man cannot know it. He, not know- 


death; he is even represented as praying | ing it, is liable in respect of religion to all 
that God would teach him to number his| the influences before mentioned, finds in 


days. Words are given to him: ‘O grave, 


where is thy victory? O death, where is thy | 
of doctrine. 


sting?’ And the answer is given him: 


‘ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory | 
God. 
the thought of death brings the thought of | word is sent into all the world. 
|and every promise is made freely to every 


through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And though 


| judgment, which is far above all the trouble 


that arises from the breaking of mere earthly 
ties, it also brings to the Christian the 
thought of Him who died, was judged, and 


who rose again for the justification of those | 


who believe in Him. 

“Though the fear of death be a great 
thought, the hope of eternal life is a far 
greater. ‘Much more’ is the phrase the 
apostle uses in such comparisons. ‘Though 
sin hath reigned unto death, much more is 
the hope of eternal life through Jesus Christ. 
Though we may well fear for ourselves and 
our faith, much more may we trust in Him 
who is faithful; and though we have the 
treasure in earthen vessels, and so are sur- 


| 


them snares and delusions, and either be- 
comes an infidel, or is subject to every wind 
The Christian religion is a 
revelation, and that revelation is the word of 
According to the promise of God the 
Every call 


man to whom that word cometh. No revival 
and no temporal preaching comes between it 
and him. He who is taught of the Spirit 
needs no crowd and no revival to teach him ; 
if he stands alone he is fully taught, for the 
Comforter (the Spirit) taketh of the things of 


| Christ and showeth them to His people. 


And if in the mercy of the Lord it should 
please Him that one, seeing the commotion 
about him, should be led to examine his 
ways, it will only be in the word of the testi- 
mony, the word of God, that he will find the 


'revelation of the new and living way, by 


rounded by the infirmities of the flesh, with | 


all the accompanying hesitation—temptations | 
the respect which he felt for the authority of 


and the attacks of the adversary—yet it is 
that the excellency of the power of God may 
be with us. My worldly faculties 
are slipping away day by day. Happy it is 
for all of us that the true good lies not in 
them. As they ebb, may they leave us as 


little children trusting in the Father of mer- | 


cies and accepting His unspeakable gift.” 
In reply to a question that was asked him 


as to his opinion of revivals, Faraday writes,— | 

“ The revivals cannot trouble the Chris-| the summer of 1861, that Faraday in his 
tian, who is taught of God (by His word and | 
the Holy Spirit) to trust in the promise of | in London, had “ demonstrated that life was 


salvation through the work of Jesus Christ. 
He finds his guide in the word of God, and 
commits the keeping of his soul into the 
hands of God. He looks for no assurance 
beyond what the Word can give him ; and if 
his mind is troubled by the cares and fears 
which may assail him, be can go nowhere 


| of science were “ falsely so called.” 


which he may rejoice in hope of entering 
the kingdom of Christ.” 

These extracts will suffice to show how 
simple was his faith in God, and how great was 


the Scriptures. In treating of scientific subjects 
he kept them carefully distinct from religion. 
He considered that the one should be studied 
apart from the other. But he ever main- 
tained that there was no contradiction be- 
tween the two, that the God of nature was 
the God of the Bible, and that oppositions 
In spite 
of this, a popular lecturer dared to assert, in 


lectures, both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 


but electricity, by producing through its agency 
animalcules, maggots, &c.; accompanying 
these experiments with the remark, ‘ Gentle- 
men, there is life, and, for aught I can tell, 
man was so created ;’” adding, that so un- 


| orthodox were these views considered by the 


but in prayer to the Throne of Grace and to | 


Scripture. Man’s natural mind is a 
very unstable thing and most credulous, and 
the imagination often rules it when reason is 
thought to be there. Mesmerism has great 
power over it; so has the united voice of 
the multitude—so have many other things ; 


authorities that his lectures were discontinued 
at the universities. Faraday was much 
astonished to hear of such a statement. He 
declares the charge to be perfectly untrue. 
He writes, “I never made animalcules or 
maggots by the agency of electricity, and 
when others said that they had done anything 
of the kind, opposed their views, and all the 
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conclusions derived from them. I never 
lectured on science at Cambridge at all ; no 
lectures of mine have been discontinued, and 
if I have given offence (which I can only 
imagine in the case of one person), it has 
been because I was supposed to pay too 
much respect to the Bible, which I believe 
to be the word of God.” 

We have come now to the eventide of 
the philosopher's life. At the age of seventy 


His people are made partakers of His divine 
nature.” Each month now added to his feeble- 
ness, but those who were about him testify to 
his patience and gentle unselfishness. Very 
gradually the powers of life ebbed away ; from 
no actual illness, but from mere exhaustion, 
quietly and peacefully he sank to rest. He 
died in his chair in his study at Hampton 
Court on August 25th, 1867, at the age of 
seventy-five. 














Faraday still lectured at the Institution, and 


still worked at the Trinity House, but at the | 


end of 1861 his increasing infirmities led him 


to resign his Juvenile Lectures, and to offer 
to give up his post altogether if the managers 


of the Royal Institution considered him no 
longer fit to fulfil its duties. This latter offer, 
however, they declined, and it was not till 


1865 that he relinquished the office of Di- 


We think that our sketch, slight as it is, 
has been sufficient to prove that Michael 
Faraday was a philosopher of no ordinary 
type, and that he was also a simple-minded, 
Bible-loving Christian. Before closing we 
must notice a few of the salient points 
of his character. First and foremost we 
remark his love of truth. In his scientific 
researches he would permit nothing super- 


rector of the Laboratory. In May of that} ficial; he would receive no theory without 


year he made his last report for the Trinity 
House, and then wrote, begging to be set 
free from the responsibilities of a work for 
the performance of which he no longer felt 
himself equal. It seems indeed wonderful 
that Faraday should have been able to retain 
these appointments so long, but his mind 
was one of extraordinary power, and his 
weakness was superior to an ordinary man’s 
strength. Even in his decay he could little 
brook idleness. The pursuit of science was 
to him almost a relaxation. He himself said, 
“Our subjects are so glorious, that to work 
at them rejoices and encourages the feeblest, 
delights and enchants the strongest.” His 
love of science amounted to enthusiasm. When 
experimenting he seemed to become young 
again. A good experiment is said almost to 
have made him dance with delight, whether 
it was performed by himself or others. He 
had early to make the choice between wealth 
and science. He might with ease have made 
five or six thousand pounds a year had he 
chosen to follow scientific pursuits for emolu- 
ment, but he preferred to search into its 
depths for its own sake. He declined lucra- 
tive engagements, and consequently, though 
to him belongs the honour of upholding 
England’s scientific fame for nearly half a 
century, he died at last a poor man. 

His active life was now at an end. In the 
summer of the year 1865 he described him- 
self to a friend who inquired how he was, as 
“ just waiting ;” and in a letter to H.R.H. the 
Count of Paris he ‘wrote, “ I bow before Him 
who is Lord of all, and hope to be kept 
waiting patiently for His time and mode of 
releasing me according to His divine word, 
and the great and gracious promises whereby 


full proof. In private life he would permit 
no glossing over facts, no extenuation : 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay,” 
was the rule of his life and practice. No- 
thing ever grieved him more in public life 
than accusations that he had claimed as his 
own discoveries which were due to others. 
Such conduct was wholly at variance with 
the honesty of his nature, and the charge 
arose from misapprehension. 

Secondly, none could fail to be struck by 
the gentle loveableness of his disposition ; but 
this gentleness was not natural to him. He 
was of a fiery, excitable temperament, but by 
persevering self-discipline he had acquired 
such admirable self-control that few would 
have guessed the struggle it had cost. Thus, 
as Professor Tyndall writes, “ Though Fara- 
day was not slow to anger, he completely 








ruled his own spirit, and so, though he took 
no cities, he captivated all hearts.” 

Faraday was remarkable for his sense of 
neatness. Whatever came into his hands, 
however great its confusion, was soon re- 
duced to order. His tenacity of purpose also 
was strong. “Ifin warm moments he made 
a resolution, in cool ones he made it good.” 
His humility, too, was striking. There pro- 
bably never was a philosopher who had done 
so much, who had risen so entirely by his 
own exertions, who was consulted for so many 
years by Government, who was courted by 
princes, and admired by men of science of 
every land, who yet remained to the end so 
unpretending and so unambitious. He prized 
the love of his friends far more than the re- 
nown of the world. 

To what can we attribute the beauty of his 








character? May it not be with justice traced 
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to this, that his principles of action were de-| cluded all foreign ingredients, however inti- 
rived from the word of God, and that the | mately they might be mixed with it; out of 
example which he set before him was that of! acids, alkalies, or saline solutions the crystal 
his Master, Christ? We shall conclude this} came sweet and pure. By some such natural 
short narrative in the words of Professor! process, in the formation of this man, beauty 
Tyndall :-— |and nobleness combined to the exclusion of 
“Surely no memory could be more beau-| anything vulgar and low. He did not learn his 
tiful. He was equally rich in mind and| gentleness in the world, for he withdrew from 
heart. The fairest traits of a character|its culture, and still this land of England 
sketched by St. Paul found in him a perfect! contained no truer gentleman than he. Not 
illustration, For he was blameless, vigilant,| half his greatness was incorporated in his 
sober, of good behaviour, apt to teach,| science, for science could not reveal the 
gentle, not given to filthy lucre. He had not! bravery and delicacy of his heart. But it is 
a trace of worldly ambition. The life of his| time that I should end these weak words, 
spirit and of his intellect was so full that the}and lay my poor garland on the grave of 
things which men most strive after were| this— 
absolutely indifferent to him. . . . He 
loved to show that water in crystallizing ex- | Cc. S.C. 








‘Just and faithful knight of God.’” 


SLEEP, 
‘* So He giveth His beloved sleep.” —Psa. cxxvii. 2. 


HE sees when their footsteps falter, when their heart grows weak and faint 
He marks when their strength is failing, and listens to each complaint ; 
He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has grown too steep ; 
And folded in fair green pastures, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


SABER REO RII FN soe 40 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh for the daylight’s close, 
He knows that they oft are longing for home and its sweet repose ; 
So He calls them in from their labours ere the shadows around them creep, 
And silently watching o’er them, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 








He giveth it, oh so gently! as a mother will hush to rest 
The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her breast ; 
Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that made them weep ; 
For with many a soothing promise 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 





He giveth it! friends the dearest can never this boon bestow ; 
But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the features grow ; 
Their foes may gather about them, and storms may around them sweep, 
But, guarding them safe from danger, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that opprest to-day, 
Like mists, that clear in the sunlight, have noiselessly passed away ; 
Nor call nor clamour can rouse them from slumbers so pure and deep, 
For only His voice can reach them 

Who giveth His loved ones sieep. 





Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that their race is run ; 
God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, like theirs, 1s done ! 
Till then we would yield with gladness our treasures to Him to keep, 
And rejoice in the sweet assurance, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 
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AS SILVER TRIED. 
By IMA FURLONG. 


rather have both if I could. 
question !” 
FREDERICK ASHLEY was not a man who,| “ Have both, ¢/you could,” repeated Frede- 
having touched a fruit, would rest content/rick; “and if you could only have one you 
until in course of time it fell into his hands.| would have me?” 
No sooner was his engagement to Kate a} But Kate did not approve of this kind of 
settled thing than he began to demand that| questioning, and rather indignantly left him, 
the marriage should take place soon. In| and it was only by loving, gentle words, and 
vain Mr. and Mrs. Morton argued that Kate/ more openly professed affection for Minna, 
was still very young to marry—in vain Kate} that he could appease her; but even when 
herself pleaded that she was so happy as she they were reconciled, Frederick’s words and, 
was that she should like to remain so a little| even more, his manner, left a painful impres- 
longer; Frederick overruled all objections, | sion on Kate’s mind, until in the bustle and 
and in the end got his own way, and the| confusion of the last few days before her 
wedding-day was fixed for an early date. The | marriage it was forgotten. 
new year was the time agreed upon, and} At last the wedding-day, so full of joy and 
from the beginning of October to that time sorrow, pain and pleasure, arrived, and Kate 
Kate was as happy as any girl could be.| Morton became Kate Ashley. In the morn- 
Frederick Ashley was in love with the pretty | ing, just before it was time for her to leave 
girl, and he was as devoted as could be/for church, Kate, in a state of nervous ex- 
wished. ‘True to a resolution formed on the|citement, had clung to her sister, crying, 
night that she had heard of Kate’s engage-|“ You will always love me, Minna darting, 
ment, Minna had done her best to like/and if any troubles come upon me you will 
Frederick, and at times she thought she had | come to me, or let me come to you?” And 
succeeded ; but then some chance word would | Minna had promised, registering the vow in 
escape him, or she would see some expres-|her own heart meanwhile; and when after 
sion cross his face, and then she would shrink | Kate had whirled away for her honeymoon, 
from him with fear. Ever since his engage- and Minna in the quiet of her own room-was 
ment, Frederick, knowing it pleased Kate, giving way for the first time that day, the 
had been studiously polite to Minna, and) words came back upon her memory, as 
she never suffered from his sarcasm as when | singular for a young bride so full of hope 
she first knew him. Kate was, therefore, |and joy as Kate. 
quite unaware of the mutual dislike that; Frederick took his wife abroad, and to- 
existed between these two, until an incident gether they visited the places where his 
occurred that jarred upon her a little. /youth had been spent. It was a happy time. 
One day she was talking to Frederick joy-| Frederick was so loving and careful of his 
fully and hopefully about their future life, and | wife’s comfort that there was nothing left to 
at last she said, “I am so glad Ash Lodge is/ wish for. To do him justice, in those days 
near here. I shall be able to see papa and Frederick really loved his young and beautiful 
mamma so often, and dear Minna will be wife. 


What a silly 


CHAPTER VII—THE MARRIAGE, 








able to come and stay with us. Will she not, | 
Fred ?” 
* Are you so fond of Minna that it will be! 
necessary for her still to live with you after 
we are married?” he asked, with a peculiar 
smile. 
* Not to live with us; but I shall like to! 
see her often,—and you will too, Fred?” 
Mr. Ashley did not answer; and Kate} 
continued, “I could not get on without dear 
old Min. I shall be so glad to be near her.” 
“Don’t you think you could do without | 
your dear Minna if you had me?” asked 
Frederick, in the same peculiar tone. 
“Of course I could, Fred ; but I would 


In spite of her happiness and pleasure, 
Kate was very glad when, after an absence 
of six weeks, they turned their faces home- 
ward. Frederick, still anxious to please his 
wife, had arranged that Minna should be at 
Ash Lodge to meet them; and when Kate 
stepped out of the carriage, to her surprise 
and joy, Minna’s were the arms that encircled 
her—Minna’s were the kiss and loving words 
of welcome. 

“Perhaps, Minna, when you have quite 
finished hugging Kate, you will say a word to 
me,” said Frederick, good humouredly, and, 
to Minna’s astonishment, he stooped and 
kissed her. 
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How much there was to talk of! how many | these secrets between you and your sister. 
questions to ask ! how many to answer ! Most wives can trust their husbands.” 

“ There is no need to ask whether you are} ‘“ But, Fred dear, I assure you there are 
happy, darling ; I can see it in your face,”|}no secrets, Minna is only writing about a 
said Minna, gladly and lovingly, feeling as if | family affair. Here is the letter, if you like 
a whole weight had been taken from her | to read it.” 
heart as she gazed on Kate’s blooming face. | Mr. Ashley took the letter and read it, the 

“Happy! oh, Minna, you must learn to| anger in his face increasing every moment. 

love him for his own sake as well as mine.| At last he spoke: 
He takes such good care of me, even you| “I wonder what your sister means by talk- 
could not find fault. I’m the happiest girl|ing of coming here to consult you about this 
in the world, and he is the best husband. | family trouble? What does she allude to?” 
Are you satisfied ?” | “To Archibald, I suppose,” said Kate. 

And Minna thought she was ! | “That young scamp in New Zealand! I 
| suppose he has been disgracing himself and 
| his family again. If your family expect any 
| assistance from me they are much mistaken. 
' You are my wife now, and troubles at the 
Kate ASHLEY sat thinking in the morning-| Rectory have nothing to do with you; so it 
room at Ash Lodge. An open letter lay on| is no use their coming consulting here, and 
the table beside her, and there was an un-|the sooner they understand that the better. 
usual expression of anxiety on her face. She | A pretty thing, because a man marries, that he 
had been a wife now for more than three | is to be saddled with the worries and troubles 
months, and up to the present time almost | of all his wife’s relatives. Ihave had quite 
everything had seemed “couleur de rose.” | enough of it, and won’t stand any more. 
If a suspicion did occasionally cross her mind | Minna shall not come here, if she is going to 
that Frederick Ashley was not quite so free | make your face as long as her own every time. 
from the failings incidental to human nature | Now, for goodness sake, give me some tea.” 
as in the first blush of married happiness; Kate had listened to this speech almost 
she had fondly imagined, it was quickly} doubting that she heard aright, and that it 
banished, as unworthy of a loving wife. She| could be her loving generous husband who 
possessed to a great extent that trust, which, | thus spoke, but his last words roused her 
arising from love, is so hard to shake, but | anger. 
which once lost is so hard to replace. Kate} ‘How can you speak so of Minna?” she 
looked exceedingly fresh and pretty in her | said excitedly, her cheek burning with indig- 
tasteful morning dress, seated at the break-| nation. “How can you be so unjust, 
fast-table awaiting the entrance of her hus-| Frederick? She is my sister, and I will not 
band. The comfortable room, and the cosy | hear her so spoken of. Everything that goes 
well-appointed breakfast-table, formed a| on at home is just as interesting to me, and 
whole pleasing enough to have smoothed | concerns me just as much, as before I mar- 
the frown which rested on Mr. Ashley’s brow} ried you. Minna shall come to me, and tell 
when he entered the room. The grave look} me about what goes on at home. [I like to 
on Kate’s face vanished when she saw her| hear it. How can you wound me so, by 
husband, and she sprang up to meet him| speaking in that way?” 
with a smile and a kiss, which was scarcely| And Kate fairly burst into tears, partly be- 
returned as warmly; but then something|cause she was really hurt at the way her 
had evidently upset Mr. Ashley. | husband had spoken of her dear one, partly 

“Who have you heard from, Kate?” he| because they were the first angry words 
asked, catching sight of the letter beside} Frederick had ever addressed to her, and 
his wife’s plate, and holding out his hand for| they cut her to the heart. 
it in a matter-of-course way. * Don’t be so absurd, Kate,” was all the 

Kate hesitated a moment. “It is from} notice Frederick took of her trouble, and he 
Minna,” she answered. went on quietly eating his breakfast. 

“I suppose so. She seems to be your; Kate’s tears stopped directly, and instead 
only correspondent. Is there anything in it | there came a scornful, determined look, which 
you object to my seeing?” said Frederick, | it was not well to see on the face of a young 
with some irritation in his tone. “ Well, of| wife. The rest of the breakfast was passed in 


course you know best, but I cannot under- 
stand the reason, nor the necessity, for all 














CHAPTER VIII.—THE FIRST QUARREL, 








silence, and when it was over Frederick pre- 
pared to go out, as was his custom every 
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morning. Before he left the room, he went 
to where his wife was sitting and gave her a 
kiss, just as if there had not been a word 
between them. Then he went out for his 
morning stroll, feeling quite satisfied with 
himself, and thinking he had been quite 
justified in speaking in the way he had. 

Kate's was by no means an unforgiving 
nature, but her husband’s words had wounded 
her extremély, and for some time she sat 
pondering on them, and thinking she could 
never forget them. 

Twelve o'clock came, and with it Minna 
Morton, a little pale, a little worn, but full 
of delight at seeing her sister. She quickly 
detected that Kate was not quite herself, and 
that, notwithstanding her loving welcome, 
there was a little constraint in her manner ; 
but she forbore asking any questions, know- 
ing that Kate would tell her, sooner or later, 
if anything had really happened. Very 
soon the two sisters were comfortably en- 
sconced in Kate’s own little sitting-room. 
She had made Minna sit down in the most 
comfortable arm-chair; then taking a footstool 
she sat down and rested ‘her head against her 
sister's knee, as she had been often wont to 
do before her marriage. 

“ Now, Minna, Fred is out, and we can have 
a good talk to ourselves. I want to know 
what has happened at home ?” 

“Only the old trouble, Kate, the one that 
never seems to end.” 

* Archibald ?” 

“Yes! Another of his bills has come in 
—one that papa knew nothing about—and 
the man will not wait any more, and says he 
must be paid immediately. You know papa 
has got into debt raising the money to send 
Archie out, and he has no ready money by 
him to pay this bill with ; indeed, he does not 
see how he can do it this year.” 

‘Ts papa responsible for Archie’s debts ?” 

“Yes. He is not of age for another two 
months. I think papa. is a little hard on 
Archibald. He seems to think he kept back 
this bill on purpose. Ido not. I think he 
most probably forgot it.” 

“ How much is it, Min ?” 

“More than thirty pounds. It is a large 
sum for us, and I do not know how we are 
to make it up.” Minna paused, as if she ex- 
pected her sister to make some remark, but 
she said not a word, and Minna continued, a 
little nervously— 

“Papa thought that perhaps Frederick 


about it.” Minna paused again, but Kate 
made no answer. “Do you think he would 
object, dear? Say so, if you do,” 

“T don’t know,—I can’t tell, Minna, If 
you had asked me yesterday I should have 
said yes instantly, but, to-day—I do not 
understand my husband. He might do it, 
but it is more likely he would not. I think 
the best way would be for papa to write and 
ask him. He would be more civil to him 
than he might be to either you or me.” She 
spoke in a strange, bitter tone that grieved 
Minna exceedingly. 

“ Don’t talk like that, darling. I am sorry 
I mentioned this to you at all. Please don’t 
think any more about it.” 

“Tt is not that which is troubling me, 
Minna. I feel angry and bitter. Fred said 
| something to me this morning that wounded 








|me very much. I can’t tell you what it was, | 


dear, but it was the first time I had ever heard 
him speak like that, and he had no right to 
speak as he did then. He shall not again.” 

“ Don’t set yourself against your husband, 
Kate. It can do no good, and will only 
lead to unhappiness. You are too hasty 
sometimes, darling, and imagine more is 
meant than is really the case.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk, Minna. Wait 
till you are tried. I donot believe Frederick 
really meant what he said, but still he should 
not have spoken in the way he did. How- 
ever, it’s over now, and I don’t want to talk 
or think about it any more. I hate worries. 
Tell me something pleasant, Min.” 

She was such a child still that Minna, as 
she fondled the golden head resting against 
her, could not help thinking that she was far 
more fit to be the spoilt darling of her father’s 
house than the wife of a man like Frederick 


more have her in her loving sisterly care. 

Kate had signified her intention of listen- 
ing to no more disagreeables, so Minna began 
to talk on pleasanter topics—things concern- 
ing the home life, and therefore interesting 
to Kate—until it was time for her to return. 

* Don’t let Frederick think you are still 
angry when he comes home,” she whispered, 
as she took leave of her sister. 

Kate was smiling now, and there was no 
trace of anger on her face. 

“You foolish old thing! I had almost 
forgotten it. Why did you remind me? Of 
course, now I must keep up a show of vir- 
tuous indignation. Good-bye.” 








would not mind advancing him the money 
for a few weeks? I thought 'it would be best 
tO ask you first, and see what you thought 


She stood watching the carriage with the 
smile still on her face, and when it was out 
of sight she re-entered the house. “ Minna 


Ashley, and wishing that she could once | 
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is right. It is no use being still angry. | I'll 
be just the same to Fred when he comes in.” 
And so she was, and in this way the first 
cloud at Ash Lodge blew over. 

Minna returned home and told her father 
the result of her visit. Acting upon Kate’s 
suggestion, the Rector wrote to his son-in- 
law, telling him that he was in pressing want 
of money, and asking him for the loan of 
thirty pounds. In return he received a poiite, 
nay, almost affectionate reply, to the effect 
that it would have given the writer inex- 
pressible pleasure to have: assisted him, but 
unfortunately he was at that» time short of 
money, and indeed, would himself: have to 
be very careful. There were a great many 
regrets on the part of the writer at his in- 
ability to arrange the matter, and a great 
many hopes that Mr. Morton would be 
enabled to settle it in some other way; but 
there was a false ring in the tone of the letter, 
and when Mr. Morton had read it and put it 
into the fire, I don’t think his opinion of his 
son-in-law was at all improved. Frederick 
Ashley showed neither request nor refusal to 
his wife, and as Minna never mentioned. it 
to her again, Kate fancied that the matter 
had been arranged without ber: husband’s 
assistance, and thought no more of it. 

Since Kate’s marriage, things had by no 
means gone on so smoothly. The change 


There was: a great change in Mr. Morton. 
He seemed suddenly to have aged into.an 
old man. There was a constant. troubled 
look on his naturally cheerful. countenance; 
his hair was grey ; and there was a stoop in 
his once erect form.. An active man, by 
habit and inclination, he still worked hard 
in his parish, although the hours of exhaus- 
tion following a day of toil proved the phy- 
sical change in him. 

“Have I worked so hard,” he would say 
when his wife or daughter begged of him to 
rest, “have I in my life done so much for 
my Lord, that I should grudge Him the 
short time I may have left? [love my work, 
and I must continue it to the end.” 
| Kate Ashley seldom. saw her father now ; 
|almost insensibly a barrier had -grown. up 
| between the Rectory and. Ash Ledge. A 
feeling had come upon the Mortons. that 
their frequent visits were not acceptable to 
the master of the house, and they shrank 
from going there ; and Kate, even while she 
wondered why her father and sister so seldom 
came, instinctively felt that it was for the best. 

After nearly six months of married life, 
Kate was beginning to feel,that it was not so 
| entirely made up of roses as she had ima- 

gined, but that there were thorns, and sharp 
ones too. As I have said before, Kate had 
married believing, as young girls do, especi- 








had really begun at the time of the trouble} ally when it is a case. of first love, that her 
about Archibald, but the effects had not: been husband. was free from most of the weak. 
so much felt until lately. As Rector of}nesses of human nature; and when she 
Wiltdene, Mr. Morton was in receipt of an/| gradually discovered, instead, that he. was 
income, not large certainly, but sufficient to} selfish, tyrannical, and obstinate, she ,was 
enable him to live comfortably in a quiet| first grieved and startled, and then indignant 
way, and perhaps to put by a little. But | However, it. was early days yet, and. Kate 
Mr. Morton was not a saving man ; without| dearly loved her husband, and her belief in 
being extravagant he lived quite up to his| his love for her had not been shaken,-and so 
income, and thus when the pressure of} she forgave a great deal. 

Archibald’s money troubles came upon him| April had passed away, and May had ar- 
he had nothing to meet them with. | To raise | rived—cold and windy in its early days, and 
sufficient money to satisfy the most pressing | by no means coming up to the general, idea 
claims, and to send his son out to New| of what it ought to be ;: but towards its close 
Zealand with a little spare cash in his pocket, | suddenly turning over a new leaf, as it.were, 
he was obliged to raise money at an exorbi-| and rewarding the anxious lookers for. sum- 
tant rate of interest. Once into debt it is} mer by a few warm, balmy days. 

hard to get out again, and so Mr. Morton! On one of these days, Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
found. At first the money he had received | were sitting together after dinner. The win- 
from Frederick Ashley had helped him on, | dows were open, and before them lay spread 
but when he lost this at his daughter’s mar-| the country, looking lovely in its fresh dress 
riage the pressure began to make itself felt.| of green. Frederick Ashley had been. sur- 
Every month his difficulties increased, and the | veying the landscape in silence for some time 
impossibility of extricating himself seemed | with a dissatisfied look on his face. 

greater. Ina few months he would have to| “Ido hate the country!” he said, suddenly. 
pay back a portion of the whole sum—some} “ What?” said Kate, astonished. 
£300—and, save as he would, he saw no}. ‘I hate the country and country-life! , I am 
chance of being able to get it together.|so entirely sick of it all.” 
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“Oh, Fred! just when the summer is 


coming on. 


Frederick Ashley knew that 
If you had said you hated it in| wounded his wife so deeply as to hear him 


nothing 


the winter I could have understood you, but |speak in that way of any one dear to her, 
now, when it is getting so lovely !” but more especially of Minna, and he there- 


“Lovely humbug!” replied Mr. Ashley, 


fore expected an angry rejoinder. 


But Kate 















































politely. ‘I have seen rather too much of 
it lately to admire it. I want to go some- 
where, where there will be something to be 
done and seen. I think I shall goto London.” 

“What, give up Ash Lodge?” asked Kate, 
still more surprised. 

“Yes, give up Ash Lodge. Let it—sell it, 


perhaps. I'm sick of the place!” 
“ But you will not leave just yet! Fancy 
what London is in the summer. It will be 


unbearable.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Kate. Why, it is 
the season now. It is just the time to go up.” 

Kate considered for a few moments. The 
idea of leaving the neighbourhood of Wilt- 
dene just now was very repugnant to her, and 
she determined to make one more effort. 

“ Fred, dear, I wish you would give up this 
idea for the present; or else let us only go 
for a few weeks. I can’t bear the idea of 
leaving Ash Lodge entirely just now for seve- 
ral reasons, one of which is papa’s health. 
Minna, in her last letter, said he was not at 
all well. Don’t take me away just now.” 

Frederick looked at his wife steadily, with 
a cynical smile on his face. ‘I should have 
thought you knew me better by this time, 
Kate, than to imagine that such a reason 
would be likely to affect me. You know I 
think you are better away from the home- 
influences you are so fond of talking about. 
They only encourage you to thwart the sim- 
plest wish of your husband. You could not 
seriously imagine that, because the Rector 
chooses to think himself very ill, I should 
live the rest of my life down here ?” 

Kate’s temper had been rising, and now 
she spoke sharply. 

**T might have known that it was no use to 
ask you to stay. I might have known that 
nothing ever induces a selfish man to sacrifice 
his own pleasure. I can’t leave Wiltdene 
now ; I should be miserable.” 

“That will do,” said Frederick. ‘There 
is no necessity for all this excitement. I 
shall go to London. I have got a little tired 
of your tempers, so, if you like, you can stay 
at the Rectory until you can bear the separa- 
tion from your relatives, and feel inclined to 
resume your wifely duties. I suppose it is 
your sister Minna who instigates you to set 
yourself against me thus, and I have no 
doubt you will find great pleasure in discuss- 


was too astounded and startled at his cool 
proposal of leaving her to answer. If he 
could speak so indifferently, he could not 
care for her very much—certainly not so 
much as she did for him. To her, the thought 
of it brought a thrill of pain more acute 
than she had ever known. They had been 
married barely six months, and if her hus- 
band could speak like that now, how would 
it be by and by? Kate did not allow for the 
irritation her husband. would probably feel 
at her heedless, and really unmeant refusal, 
and when she looked up, and saw the angry 
look in his unfathomable eyes, she felt that 
she had awoke a feeling not quickly to be 
quieted. There was nothing to be done but 
to submit quietly, so she said :— 

“ Don’t talk of leaving me here, Frederick. 
I should not be happy away from you. I 
ought not to have spoken as I did just now; 
but I did not mean what I said, and I was 
angry ; and really you accuse Minna unjustly. 

She never says a word against you.” 

“T am not generally unjust, Kate,” said 

Frederick, coldly, ‘and I hope I am wrong 

in my supposition, but it is.entirely your own 

fault that I should have got the impression. 

When people speak hastily, and lose control 

of themselves, they are very apt to give false 

impressions. I am quite willing that we 

should go to London together, but please do 

not let me have any more fuss about it.” 

And that was the way Kate’s apology was 

received. Ido not think it struck Frederick 


her home. 
When Frederick Ashley had once taken an 


preparations had been made. A furnished 
house was taken at the West End, and Ash 
Lodge was put into the hands of agents to 
be let or sold, as it might happen. ‘This all 
done, the Ashleys left for Iondon, not to 
return to Wiltdene until many years had 
passed over their heads, and greater changes 
and more painful events had taken place 
than either of them dreamt of then. 

For some time after their arrival in town 
Frederick was everything that could be de- 





ing my peculiarities and faults at length.” 








sired. Pleased and good humoured, he was 











idea into his head, he was not a man to let | 
much time be wasted before the fulfilment of || 
his wish ; therefore in a couple of weeks the | 











that he might have spoken more considerately | 
to his wife, or made more allowance for her | 
repugnance to leave the neighbourhood of | 
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once more the Frederick of those early mar- 
ried days. He took his wife out into society, 
and his vanity was flattered by the admira- 
tion the pretty girl, fresh from the bracing air 
of her country home, excited. And Kate 
liked it too, for a little time. The change 
from quiet Wiltdene to the bustle and excite- 
ment of a London life pleased her. 

. I have mentioned before that Mr. Ashley 
had an only sister, who lived with an uncle in 
London. Of course, a short time after the 
Ashley’s, arrival in town they called upon 
Kate. She happened to be out at the time, 
but a couple of days later Frederick and his 
wife returned the call. 

Kate felt shy at the idea of meeting these 





deal, and Frederick’s remarks, as they drove 
towards their destination, did not tend to 
reassure her. 

“You must be careful what you say to my 
uncle, Kate. You never can tell whether he 
will take offence or not. He hates me, and 
pitches into me whenever I see him; so I 
suppose he will treat you the same way. I 
would never go near him, but I must keep on, 
good terms with him ; so take care that you 
don’t make any of your careless, hasty 
speeches.” 


It was a large house, built of grey-stone, 
with a flight of about eight steps up to the | 
door, and dark, sombre windows. It was not | 


new relations, of whom she had heard a great | 


As Frederick made this final remark the | 
carriage stopped before a house in Kensington. | 


his eyes fixed on her. Then he turned to 
Frederick, “I can commend your taste, 
nephew ; but if your wife is what she looks, 
she is far too good for you.” 

I don’t suppose many men like to be told 

that their wives are too good for them, es- 
pecially when it is meant. Frederick bit his 
| lip, and tried to look as if he considered the 
remark a compliment to himself, but it was 
rather a failure. 

“What made you decide on coming to 
London, when you had a comfortable home 
of your own to live in?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

“ A variety of reasons. I got a little tired 
of the country, and my wife has never seen 
London before, so I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to give her a treat.” 

Oh, Frederick Ashley! No wonder Kate 
opened her eyes so wide at this announce- 
ment that Mr. Ashley saw the surprise in 
them, and formed his own conclusions there- 
from. 

“ So you were very anxious to see London, 
| Mrs. Ashley ?” 

“What an intensely disagreeable man,” 
| was Kate’s inward comment ; but she did not 
| 





| answer his last question, and he continued,— | 


| What have you done with Ash Lodge, 
Frederick ?” 

“ Let it.” 

“T thought it was your father’s wish that 
you should live on the estate. In my time 
it was the fashion to pay some attention to 




















a cheerful- looking residence, and Kate won-| dying wishes, but it seems otherwise now. 
dered, as she followed the footman through | Added to which, I don’t approve of people 
several handsome, but gloomy rooms, that/ provided with comfortable homes of their 
any one could live in it. jown rushing from placé to place in search of 

In a small room, forming a great contrast|new ones. I don’t in the least approve of 
to those through which they had passed,} your coming to London. It is a horrid place 
huddled over a fire, notwithstanding it was a} —a _ bad place—an expensive place. You 
warm June day, sat Mr. Ashley. He rose) will do no good ; you will run into all kinds 
when the servant announced his visitors, and | | of extravagances, and then you will get into 
as he turned, the light revealed a short, | |debt. I know the way you will want to live, 
shrunken man of about seventy, with a sharp, | Frederick, and I tell you you can’t do it with 
weazened face, and keen, penetrating eyes.| your income. However, I suppose you know 
He shook hands with Frederick, keeping his | your own concerns best ; but I have warned 
eyes meanwhile fixed on Kate with a search- | you, so, if you get into trouble, don’t expect 
ing expression hard to bear unmoved. |me to help you, for I won't.” 

“Ts that your wife?” he asked, after = Kate expected some indignant retort from 
survey. her husband ; but, to her surprise, he never 

“Yes,” said Frederick. “She is very | said a word, nor betrayed by the expression 
anxious to make your acquaintance, uncle, | of his face that his uncle’s words had at all 


and unfortunately we were out when you | affected him. 
called the other day.” | Having spoken out his mind, Mr. Ashley 


“Humph!” said the old man; “as a rule,| seemed suddenly to grow more amiable. 
young and pretty ladies don’t care to make| “I dare say you would like to see your 
my acquaintance. How do you do, Mrs.| sister, Frederick. If you will touch that bell 
Ashley?” and he put out his hand, still with} I will send for her. Thank you.” 
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In a few minutes Miss Ashley made her 
appearance. She did not resemble her bro- 
ther in the least, being short, and rather in- 
significant- looking, She seemed very pleased 
to see Frederick, and greeted Kate with a 
certain degree of warmth. 

She had a rather brusque way of speaking, 
and an inquisitive, patronizing manner, that 
did not prepossess Kate; but she seemed 
affectionate, and was evidently delighted at 
meeting her brother again. 

On the whole, the visit was not very satis- 
factory, and it was a relief to Kate to find 
herself in her carriage driving rapidly towards 
her home. 

“ What a cantankerous old ass he is !” was 
Frederick’s remark when he was alone with 
his wife. “ Upon my word, I don’t know how 
Julia can stand it. I think he gets worse 
every time I see him. There is one thing 
though, I won’t stand any interference from 
him! His lectures are too much of a good 
thing. I tell you what it is, Kate, you will 
have to go and see him, and do the polite. 
I shan’t go any more, if I can help it.” 

“ T shouldn’t like to go without you, Fred.” 

** Why not, pray ?” 

“T don’t know; but I should not like it.” 

““ Nonsense, he won’t eat you.” 

Kate was aware of that; but she did not 
care to argue the question, " although she was 
on the point of saying that she thought | 
Frederick’s relations were more his concern | 
than hers. However, there was nothing to 


be gained by saying it, so the matter dropped | 


for the time. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CHANGE AT THE RECTORY. 


Kate very soon discovered that it was con- 
sidered part of her duty to go and see Mr. 
Ashley pretty often, and keep him in a good 
temper, It was not always altogether agree- 
able, for Mr. Ashley had an inconvenient 
habit of making very particular inquiries after 
her husband, and she often found. it difficult 
to answer his questions with anything like 
truth. Still he was kind to her personally, 
and in spite of his’eccentricities and uncertain 
temper, she liked him better than her sister- 
in-law. She intensely disliked Miss Ashley’s 


| ceaseless talk of all the doings of the gay 


world in general and her own especial circle 
in particular. It was nothing to her that 
Miss De Grey had made the best match of 
the season, or that Lady Kesham’s rooms 
were crowded at her last soirée. Worse than 
this was the irritation of her constant ques- 
tioning, and Kate grew to dread the small, 





piercing black eyes that seemed to see every- 
thing, and be constantly on the watch for 
something. 

It was well that Kate was naturally good- 
tempered, and that her hasty impulses had 
been somewhat subdued, else Miss Ashley’s 
interference might have been provocative of 
some mischief. It is the ceaseless dropping 
of water that at last wears the hollow in the 
stone, and thus it was with Kate. The small 
trials of her wedded life were slowly begin- 
ning to work upon her. She was still exceed- 
ingly sensitive of injustice, and felt passion- 
ately any neglect on the part of her husband ; 
but she was learning to control and hide her 
feelings more, and often the crimson flush in 
her cheeks was the only sign that she was 
wounded. A letter written to her sister about 
four months after her arrival in London will 
be better descriptive of her feelings and life 
at this time than any words of mine :— 

“T am so tired, dear Min, of my life in 
London. It is not a good place ; one hears 
so much false sentiment and humbug, even 
from the lips of young girls, that it is shock- 
jing. J am so weary of it all that I am glad 
to have orders to remain quiet. I am very 
much alone now that I don’t go out. Frede- 
rick has so many engagements that I see 
very little of him. I so often wish I could 





| see some of your dear home faces. I should 
even like to see Bett—how I used to hate 
‘her ! but somehow I think my married life 
‘has made me more sensible. It is very hot 
‘here. I would give a great deal for a breath 
| of country air, especially Wiltdene air. That 
| dear old elm on the lawn! 1 should like to 
| sit under it again as we used to when we 
were girls. I talk like an old woman, don’t 
r ? Fred says town is getting very dull, and 
he must have change. I wish he would take 
me down to you, but he will not do that. I 
expect he wants to go to Brightor ; but be- 
tween ourselves, I don’t see how we can 
afford it. I used to think we were well off, 
but up here money goes very quickly—not 
half so far as down in the country. I think 
I could put up with everything much better 
if it were not for Julia Ashley. She wiil per- 
sist in coming to see me, and she irritates 
me beyond endurance. You know she is 
only two years older than I am, but in her 
ways she is twenty. She comes, with her 
long nose and black eyes—don’t call me un- 
charitable, Min—and she wants to know this 
and that, and a hundred things that don’t in 
the least concern her, and T have it on my 
lips twenty times to tell her to mind her own 
| business! I know I should, a year ago. 
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I believe she tells Mr. Ashley I am dread-|he could cross the lawn Minna was at the 
fully extravagant, for he gives me such lec-| hall-door to meet him with hand stretched out 


tures whenever I go there. He is a very }to receive her letter. 
peculiar old man, but I don’t think he really} “ Yes, miss; there is a letter for you, miss,” 
dislikes me, for he is always kind to me. He} said the postman, in answer to Minna’s ques- 
abuses Frederick to me oftentimes, which I | tion, and he handed her one; and, with a 
don’t think good taste, and sometimes I get | “good morning,” went on his way. 
very angry, and then he comes round. Julia; Minna ran upstairs to enjoy herself. Kate’s 
has never spoken to me about it, but I heard | letters were characteristic of herself, and from 
something the other day that astonished|them Minna generally gleaned a pretty fair 
me a good deal. I heard that she was en-|idea of what her life was. One of Minna’s 
gaged toa Mr. Elliston. Can it be Archie’s| daily prayers was that she might not judge 
friend?” | her brother-in-law uncharitably, but at times 
We will follow the letter to its destination | she felt sorely tempted to do so, especially 
at Wiltdene. when Kate revealed, as she did sometimes 
Minna was sitting at her window, the one | unconsciously, that Frederick neglected her. 
looking over the lawn, watching for the post- When Minna had read over her letter 
man with the eager anxiety with which people | twice, and pondered over it, and decided 
look for that important functionary. She had! Kate’s frame of mind when she wrote it, she 
been sitting there for some time pondering thought she would go and read it to her 
over many things. Her thoughts were not; mother. On her way to her room, however, 
altogether happy, certainly not so much so as she met Bett, who told her that Mrs. Morton 
with many girls of her age, and every now and_ was lying down, trying to get a little sleep. 
then she uttered a weary little sigh as if she, ‘‘ Do you know where papa is?” asked 


was tired. Home trials, the money troubles, | Minna. 
her father’s health, and many small anxieties, Bett believed that the master was in his 
seemed to be increasing every day, and upon | study. He had come in from the village an 


her came a large portion of their weight. It hour ago, and had gone to his study. She 
had been necessary to tell Mrs. Morton the had not heard him leave it since. 

greater part of the truth concerning Archi-,; Minna thanked her, stayed a moment to 
bald, in order to make her understand the| tell her how Kate was, and then went to the 
necessity for the economy now practised at|study. She knocked at the door, but, re- 
the Rectory; but she was an invalid, and!ceiving no answer, opened the door and 
both father and daughter did their utmost to! looked in. 

prevent her from feeling the change. Thus, The room was lighted by a large square 
when it became necessary to dismiss a couple | window facing the door, in front of which 
of servants, Minna took Bett’s place and}stood Mr. Morton’s writing-table and arm- 
waited on her mother, so as to allow of the! chair, so that, although Minna could see Mr. 
servant taking a more active part in the Morton was there, she could not see his face. 
household work. The sun was shining through the windowin a 

Minna possessed a great deal of hope and | broad blaze of light, which fell on the chair 
an unwavering faith in the love of God. She) and on her father’s head. 
had froma child learnt to believe that nothing “ What a glare!” said Minna, coming into 
but good could come from the Father’s hand, the room. “ You don’t generally like so much 
and she believed it still with the same child-/| light, papa. I can’t think how you can see; 
like simplicity. ‘Therefore she was seldom surely it must make your eyes ache? I have 
depressed, and even now, as she sat thinking, | just heard from Kate, and I thought yon 
she still hoped and trusted that by and by, would like to hear some news of her. Shall 
I read it to you?” 

Presently she caught sight of the postman Minna was standing close behind his chair 
making his way slowly up the village street, | now, one hand touching his hair. It struck 
his horse walking behind. He was a long | her that he did not answer, and she came 
time coming, Minna thought. First he stopped | quietly round to his side to see if he was 
for a few words with one person, then for a/asleep. To save her life she could not have 
few words with another, until it seemed as if| suppressed the cry that rose to her lips as 
he would never reach the Rectory. her eyes fell on her father’s face. Yet there 

At last, however, after some time and the| was nothing repugnant or alarming in it. 
expenditure of a good deal of patience, he | Mr. Morton lay back in his arm-chair, his 
made his appeararice at the gates, and before | head turned a little - one side, his eyes 


all would be well. 
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partly open, but there was something in the 
expression that chilled Minna, and filled her 
witha nameless terror. The face was so white 
and still, and the garish sunshine blazed into 
eyes that never shrank nor turned away. A 
half-finished sermon lay on the desk, and a 
pen, with the ink on it scarcely dry, lay on the 
floor. 


Another moment, Bett and another servant, | 


both of whom had been summoned by the 
startled cry, came running into the room. 
They found Minna on her knees, chafing one 
of the fast-chilling hands that hung so nerve- 
lessly. 

“ What is it, Bett? What has happened 
to papa?” she cried, passionately. ‘“ He is 
ill, and I do not know what it is. He looks 
so strange. Is he faint ?” 

But Bett made no answer. After one glance 
she knew that he was not faint, and she 
whispered to the startled girl beside her to 
fetch a doctor as quickly as possible; then she 


| drew down the blind, and shut out the sun- 








light from the face of the dead. 

“Hush, Miss Minna darling!” she said to 
the girl, trying to draw her away; “don't 
cry like that, or we shall have the mistress 
down here. Come away with me. We can 
do no good till the doctor comes.” 

But Minna would not stir. She knelt 
there, holding the fast-chilling hand in hers, 
until the doctor arrived. 

His first words were kindly but firmly to 
request Miss Morton to leave the room, and 
he held out his hand to assist her to rise, and 
then held the door open for her to pass 
through. Minna had no alternative but to 
obey. She left the study, and going into the 
next room, sat down to await the doctor’s 
opinion. Stunned by the shock, her mind 
was filled with one most painful thought. 
Her father had died alone; perhaps he had 
called, and she, engaged with her own 
thoughts, had not heard him. Perhaps he 
had needed help, and had died from the 
want of it! The thought was such agony 
that Minna felt as if it must kill her. It 
seemed hours to her before she heard a 
knock at the door, and the doctor came in. 
There was a look of deep sympathy on his 
face as he spoke. 

“ As you know the worst, Miss Morton, 
it will perhaps be a comfort to you to hear 
that your father’s death must have been so 
instantaneous that, in all probability, he suf- 
fered no pain.” 

In spite of her great sorrow, Minna felt 
some of the weight taken off her heart. The 
doctor continued,— 





“About your mother—does she know 
anything of this calamity as yet?” 

Oh the difficulty of answering questions 
|when the heart is bowed down with grief! 
| but still, although Minna felt as if she were 
'choking, she nerved herself to answer that 
| her mother had been asleep, and that no one 
| had seen her since. 
| “Well, don’t disturb her; but when she 
wakes some one had better break this to her. 
There is nothing to be gained by deferring it. 
| If you think you are equal to it, Miss Morton, 
perhaps you would be the best person.” 
| Minna acquiesced, as at that moment she 
would have in almost any proposition, and 
| Dr. Andrews, seeing that she would be better 
alone, took his departure, promising to call 
again in the evening. 

When he was gone, Minna sat down again, 

and, pressing her hands over her eyes, tried 
to think what she should say to her mother. 
She tried to arrange her thoughts, but she 
|could only think of her father’s face as she 
saw it on entering the study. . As she sat 
thus, a message came from Bett that Mrs. 
Morton was awake, “would Miss Minna go 
to her?” ‘There was no help for it now, and 
she rose and went steadily up-stairs. At the 
head of the stairs she encountered her 
mother, who, having waked suddenly, had 
been alarmed by the confusion in the house, 
and had risen from her sofa to know the 
cause of it. 

“What is it that has happened?” she 
cried, as she caught sight of Minna’s face. 
“There seems such a confusion down-stairs, 
and I got such a strange message from Bett 
just now. For God’s sake speak to me, 
Minna ; I can see something terrible has 
happened. Is it Archibald ?” 

Minna shook her head, and then she took 
her mother’s hands, and gently drew her 
back into the room she had just quitted. 
She never knew how she broke the sad 
tidings, nor how she soothed the terrible 
burst of sorrow that followed, but she re- 
membered how frozen her own tears had 
felt, whilst her mother’s flowed so freely. 
Stunned by the shock, but scarcely as yet 
realizing what had really happened, she 
moved and spoke like one in a dream, calm 
indeed, but unnaturally so. Thus it went on 
until the day of the funeral. Mr. Morton’s 
sudden death caused great grief amongst his 

| parishioners. A popular man, and one much 
| beloved by all who knew him, they hastened 
| to show him the last tokens of respect ; and 
on the day of the funeral almost every house 
in the village was closed, and every one who 
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could followed. him to his grave. 


ta the | 


pretty churchyard, close beside the church | 


within whose walls he had preached the 
gospel so long and so faithfully—there they 
laid him in his last rest. Then it was that 
the loss became a reality to the bereaved wife 
and daughter; then it was that they under- 
stood in all its bitterness that never on earth 
should they meet again. ‘Tea-time—and there 
was a missing place ; prayer-time—no more 
would the loved gentle voice be heard, 
the dear white head be seen bending over 
the large old family Bible. Good night—no 
loving kiss, no half-uttered blessing, no talk 
of duties completed that day, or to be per- 
formed on the morrow ; and in its place only 
an aching void, never again to be entirely 
filled up in this world. All this came over 
Minna, as she sat alone in her room the even- 
ing of the funeral, with such crushing force 
that she felt as if her heart must break. 
She leant her head against the window-sill, 
and wept as she had not wept since her 
father’s death. 

“Oh, papa, papa! what shall I do without 
you? you helped me so, and now you are 
gone !” 

Bitter, and doubly bitter because all 
vain, are the tears drawn from us by the pain 
of that most terrible separation of the grave 
The spirit of the believer is indeed comforted 
by the knowledge that such separations are 
but for a time ; but human nature must shrink 
and suffer, and shed tears of sorrow, even 
as the Lord shed tears over the grave of 
Lazarus. Conscious as He was of His own 
power to raise him, still “ Jesus wept,” and 
so do we, when our beloved relatives are 
taken from our sight. 


It was some time before Minna felt enough | 


composed for her usual evening reading, but 


when she was quieter she got up to look for! 
It was nowhere to be seen, and | 


her Bible. 
at last she rememnbered that it was in her 
father’s study. Her church service was there, 
and she took it up, intending to read the 
evening lesson. It opened at these words,— 
“ But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not even as others which have | 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died | 
and rose again, even so them also which, 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 

It was just what Minna wanted, and she 


read no further, but sat pondering on the! 


words, and then there rose up in her mind 


the remembrance of other w ords, not inspired | 


indeed, but full of comforting truth :— 
46 But the souls of the righteous are in the! 
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hands of God, and there shall no torment 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise they 
seem to die, and their departure is taken for 
misery, and their going from us to be utter 
destruction ; but they are in peace.” 

In peace! Could she regret any more that 
her father was taken from this world of 
trouble ; that he had exchanged a life of in- 
creasing care and trial for the glorious free- 
dom that is prepared for the righteous? 
Minna felt that she was rebuked for her un- 
trusting sorrow, but she went to bed more 
comforted. 

Mr. Morton had died of heart complaint, 
and the suddenness of his death left his 
affairs very unsettled. Although Minna knew 
of his pecuniary embarrassments, she was not 
aware to what extent he had been involved. 
Thus, when she heard that after every claim 
had been met they would be almost desti- 
tute, the shock to her was scarcely less than 
to her mother. 

It was soon decided that they must leave 
Wiltdene, and this to Minna was another 
sorrow. Itwas her birthplace, and the scene 
of much happiness and of every event in 
her life. She must leave the green fields and 
lanes familiar to her from childhood ; the plea- 
sant rectory home; the dear old church, 
, where she had been baptized, in which Kate 
had been married, and beneath the shadow 
of whose walls her father now slept. 

But Minna was not a girl to waste time in 
useless regrets. She knew that a great re- 
sponsibility rested on her, so she hid her 
grief away, and set herself to face it bravely. 
‘There was no time to be lost, for the new 
rector had been appointed ; and although he 
begged Mrs. and Miss Morton not to move 
until it suited their convenience, yet they felt 
| some natural compunction about keeping him 
out of a house that now of right belonged to 
him. Mrs. Morton had fallen into a state of 
| passive indifference, so Minna was free to 
arrange matters, and after a little patience 
and some hesitation she heard of a plan that 
she thought might answer. She heard from 
a kind, sympathizing friend, who was anxious 
to help her to the utmost of her power, that 
there was a fair opening for a small school 
in Adminster, and if she liked to try it she 
could promise her three little girls for certain 
| to begin with. It was just what Minna 
| wanted, Well educated, and fond of child- 
ren, she thought it was the occupation she 
{Ww ould prefer. 

“You know, dear,” said her friend, “ if 
| you do not get on that way, you can always 
give it up and try something else.” 
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“But I should like it,” said Minna, brighten-| “We must take one with us, though I 
ing at the prospect of being able to do some-| don’t know how we shall afford it. How- 
thing. “I shall like teaching as well as| ever, Bett declares she will not leave us, and 
anything, and I am so pleased at hearing of|I shall be really glad to have her, she is so 
something to do, How soon should you| useful and trustworthy.” Ent 2 
think I had better go?” | Tam very glad to hear she is going with 

“As soon as you can leave Wiltdene, I} you. I have the greatest respect for Bett, 
should say,” said Mrs. Humbert. “ My friend, | and she will look after you, I know. Now, 
of course, is anxious for her little girls to my dear, I want to ask you one more ques- 
begin work again as soon as possible. Be-| tion, and then I’moff. Have you heard from 
sides, dear Minna, the longer you stay here | Kate lately, and how is she getting on ?” 
the more difficult it will be to go. I think if, “Poor Kate,” said Minna, “the shock 
you were to move before you have begun to to her was very great, and I believe she 
settle down again you would not feel it so would have come down, but she could not. 
much.” I got a very sad letter from her, though ; full 

“Oh yes!” said Minna. “ We cannot live 
on nothing; and besides, the new rector is 
waiting for us to move before he comes in.” 

The new rector! As Minna thought of 
the grave, silent man who would take her 
father’s place, preach where he had preached, 
minister where he had ministered—perhaps 
write his sermons where her father had written 
his last, and passed away in doing it; the 
shadow of her bereavement fell on her again 
in all its darkness, and she hid her face in 
her hands, and wept. 


course that was not her fault, poor child. I 
heard from her again yesterday, and she was 
quieter then, but there is a depressed, almost 
despairing: tone about her letter that troubles 
me.” 

“‘Poor Katie! she always did find the 
troubles of this world very hard to bear, but 
she threw them off more easily than other 
people. Now I must be going. Then I can 
tell my friend you will undertake to teach her 
three little girls ?” 


Mrs. Humbert was a Christian and loving “Oh yes. Thank you so much, Mrs. 
woman, and she took the weeping girl into, Humbert. You have taken a weight off my 


mind.” 

The above conversation had taken place 
one day about a fortnight after Mr. Morton’s 
death, and in another week Minna and her 
mother had left Wiltdene for Adminster. It 
was a great change from the pleasant, spa- 
cious rectory, standing in its own garden, to 
the small, scantily furnished house in a nar 
row back street in Adminster, and it did not 
need the cheerless day and falling leaves to 
sadden the good-bye to the dear old home. 
It required all the firmness Minna possessed 
to enable her to shake off the feeling of de 
pression that threatened to settle on her 
during the cold, dreary drive to Adminster. 

It was perhaps as well for her that, on their 
arrival at the house henceforth to be their 
own, Minna found so much to be done that 
it left her no time to think. The house was 
small and incommodious, and the dingy furni- 
ture looked dingier still in the fading October 
light. With Bett’s assistance, Minna got a 
fire lighted in the sitting-room, and then she 
went to see what could be done to make her 
mother’s room comfortable. Through Mrs. 
| Humbert’s kindness, Minna had succeeded 
in saving from the sale Mrs. Morton’s favour- 
, ite couch, an arm-chair, and her little work- 
table, ana with this and the help of a fire she 
/soon managed to make the room more home- 


her motherly arms, and spoke words of com- 
fort and trust to the sorrowing heart until, 
Minna was soothed. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,” she said, 
looking into her friend’s face with such a| 
beseeching look in her patient eyes. “I am 
not really so, but sometimes I miss papa so} 
much that I feel as if everything was blank ; | 
and I must bear it all myself, for I cannot 
speak to mamma. Indeed, I am very grate- 
ful to you for your offer, and it is a great 
relief to me.” 

“* How does your mother bear it, Minna?” 

“She is very quiet indeed. She never 
mentions papa’s name, and I sometimes think 
she does not entirely realize that he is gone. 
I am afraid she will feel leaving Wiltdene 
very much, she has lived here so long, and it 
does seem hard. There I am, complaining 
again. I don’t know what you will think of 
me, Mrs. Humbert.” 

Mrs. Humbert answered by a kiss, which 
showed that, for the present at least, she did 
not think very badly of her. 

“Then you will move directly the sale is 
over?” 

“ Before, I think—the day before. 
will be so much more wretched after.” 
“ And what servants shall you take with 
you, Minna?” 
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It was an exertion, and 


like for the invalid. 
Minna felt tired out when it was done; but 
she was rewarded by her mother’s warm kiss | g 
as she drew her close to her and said she 
was “her greatest blessing.” 

“ Only one day more alone,” she thought, | 


as she retired to rest that night, ‘ 
I must begin work.” 

I do not say that Minna was not a little 
nervous at the task before her. 
seen her pupils yet, and she could not help 
dreading them a little. 

“‘ This will never do,” she said to herself at 
last, after she had sat some time trying to 
imagine what they would be like. “ It won’t 
do for a schoolmistress to take prejudices. I 
must do my best, and trust God for the rest.” 
And the brave girl lay down to sleep with 
resolve in her mind and trust in her heart, 
and in her dreams forgot for the time the 
troubles of her present life. 


CHAPTER X.—DIFFICULTIES. 


AgBou't two months after Mr. Morton’s death 
Kate had a little son born. ‘The child was 


so delicate that it seemed doubtful whether 


it could struggle through the first three 
months of its existence ; and even when that 
was over it required constant watching. He 
was a pretty, fair baby, fragile-looking, with 
a delicate skin and large blue eyes, so like 
his mother’s. 

Kate watched and nursed him with all the 
tenderness of the new and passionate love 
that had sprung up within her. Her baby 
filled up and soothed the bitter blank that 
her husband's increased neglect had made in 
her warm heart, and she nursed her boy in 
his many illnesses with an anxiety that 
sometimes threatened to affect her health. 
She saw less of her husband now than ever. 
He seemed to have engagements that kept 
him away for hours, and it often came to 
pass that Kate never saw him from breakfast- 
time until late at night. 

One day, to her surprise, he returned home 
at about one o'clock. Kate was sitting 
quietly at work in her drawing-room when 
he came in. He looked a little put out. 

“Oh, Kate,” he said, “I want to know 
what you have been about. I have just seen 
Julia, and she says uncle Ashley is most 
awfully cantankerous because I haven’t been 
to see him. Of course I thought you had 
been there, but Julia says you have not been 
near the house for months. I wonder what 
good it is my asking you to do anything 
when you don’t pay any attention. Julia 


‘and then 


She had not | 


|wants me to go there this afternoon, but I 
jy a pressing engagement, so you must 


i “Very well,” said Kate. 
| “And mind you put the old gentleman in 


a good temper, and tell him I am busy. 
‘Take care of yourself, old weman,” and 
Frederick kissed his wife and took his de- 
parture. 

That afternoon Kate drove to see Mr. 
Ashley. 
had been to see him—not since her father’s 
death—and she rather dreaded the interview. 
Mr. Ashley was not pleasant when he was 
cross. 

He was at home when Kate called, and 
she found him, as usual, wrapped up, sitting 
close to the fire. He did not rise when she 
entered the room, but he held out his hand. 

“ Ah, Kate ”-—he always called her Kate,— 
“IT am surprised to see you. It is so long 
since you have been here that I thought you 
had forgotten the old man, sitting here 
almost frozen to death by this bitter cold. 
Why haven’t you been to see me before ?” 

“You know my dear father died, and since 
then I have been ill myself,” answered Kate. 

“Humph! It is the way of the world,” 
said Mr. Ashley. “ Where’s your husband ? 
Has he been ill too?” 

“No, but he has a great many engage- 
ments just now.” 

“¢ Fiddlestick !” Mr. 


said Ashley, im- 


patiently. ‘Are his engagements so press- 
ing that he can’t spare five minutes to 


inquire whether the only relation he has in 
the world except his sister is dead or alive? 
If that is part of his code of charity, it isn’t 
mine. I'll tell you what I think of your 
husband, Kate, I think he is the most 
selfish man I ever knew, and the most self- 
willed, I haven’t a particle of respect for 
him.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ashley, but I must 
remind you that he is my husband; and I 
tell you candidly I don’t like to hear him 
spoken of like that.” 

Kate was standing, her cheeks flushed 
and her head high, as she looked straight at 
the old man with her honest eyes. 

“Don’t be foolish, Kate, I am not saying 
anything against you ; and if I have not the 
right to say what I please about him, I don’t 
know who has. Sit down again, child. I 
don’t suppose even you think him perfec- 
tion.” 

Kate did not answer, but she sat down: 

“And so you had the boy named Frank, 
after me? What was that for?” 


It was some time now since she- 
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“ Frederick wished it.” to the fire, and was pondering on the after- 
“Frederick? I wonder why. Does hejnoon’s conversation. Presently he heard 
wish me to bring up the boy after my own some one enter the adjoining room. 
pattern ?” [2k Is that you, Julia?” he asked. 
Kate could not help thinking it would be| “ Yes, uncle.” 
the very last thing she should wish; but she| “Come in here, I want to speak to you.” 
half repented the thought the next moment, “ Very well, uncle ;” and in another minute 
when Mr. Ashley continued, — Miss Ashley entered the room. 
“Don’t think me quite a sour old bear,; ‘ Where have you been, Julia?” 
Kate. You will never know how many| “In my own room. I have not been out 
things have tended to make mine a dis-| to-day.” 
appointed life. I was old and crabbed many! “Why didn’t you come down and see 
years ago, and when one has got into the Kate Ashley? She has been here this after- 
habit of speaking bitterly, it is hard to get noon.” 
rid of it. Believe me, I wish the laddie well,! “I was rather busy ; and besides, I don’t 
but I would not be his godfather: first, think Kate Ashley cares very much about 
because I am an old man, with one foot | seeing me.” 
in the grave, and I shall be gone before) “You ought to have come in and seen 
he knows what a godfather means; and her, poor child. It is the first time she has 
secondly, because I know it was not out of | been here since her father’s death.” 
regard for me personally that Frederick ‘She might have come long ago. It is 
asked me. Have I offended you again ?” five months now since her father’s death. 
* But it was not a flush of anger this time | What are you pitying Mrs. Ashley for, 
on Kate’s cheek, but the old man had guessed | uncle ?” 
so correctly the reason of her husband’s| ‘Why don’t you call her Kate? She is 
request, that she could not help the con-| your sister.” 
scious blush that rose to her cheeks. “Only by marriage, uncle, I am glad to 
“No, I am not in the least offended,” she | say.” 
said. “I can understand perfectly your| “I don’t see anything to be particularly 
reasons for refusing, and of course you know | joyful about in that; indeed, it is something 


best.” |to be sorry for, to my idea. I would far 
“ How do you get along now, Kate? Has rather Kate was your sister than Frederick’s 

London ruined you yet ?” wife. I pity the girl from the bottom of my 
“TJ don’t think so—at least, I hope not ;| heart.” 

but it is expensive.” “ Really, uncle, I think your pity is thrown 


“Of course it is; and there is another|away. In the first place, I don’t believe 
specimen of Frederick Ashley’s self-will. I| Kate married Frederick for anything but his 
told him—but we won’t talk of that any|money, and she reaps all the advantage of 
more to-day. He knows what I have said, / that ; I] know she has everything she wants ; 
and that I will stick to it, and there is an/and secondly, I am sure Frederick is very 
end of it; but you can tell him from me, if| good to her, and does his best to make her 
you like, that he need not trouble to come | happy.” 
and see me any more, for I might be out. I} “Indeed!” said Mr. Ashley. “I doubt 
shall always be glad to see you though.” whether Frederick has in him any capacity 

Kate decided in her own mind that it) for making a woman happy. Of course if 
would be best not to deliver this last mes-| Kate married for money she deserves her 
sage, as it would scarcely please her husband | fate, to a great extent; but, if I mistake not, 
to hear it. | her punishment is greater than her fault.” 

There was more kindness than usual in| Julia’s eyes sparkled a little angrily. “ It 
Mr. Ashley’s manner when he wished Kate | is certainly very strange, uncle, but whenever 
good-bye that afternoon, and it sent her home| Kate Ashley has been here you are always 
wondering at the strange, contradictory man.|more bitter against poor Fred. What it is 
She could not help feeling that there was a|she tells you I can’t think, but it is very hard 
great deal of truth in what he said, rough and/on him, for I am sure he does his best to 
unpalatable though it was; but she wished | please you.” 
that there was some way by which she might} “Indeed! I don’t know how. He flies 
have soothed the bitter man. And as she/in the face of my wishes on every occasion. 
was driving home in her carriage, thinking | He never pays me the commonest civilities. 
thus, Mr. Ashley had drawn his chair close | Only twice has he been here since he has 
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been in London. What have you to say to|and said that it must have been some want 
that ?” of tact on his wife’s part that had brought it 

“Well, that was to try and please you.|about. Kate said nothing, but she had an 
Fred knows very well that you don’t like him, | idea of her own on the subject that she 
and that you do like Kate, and so he sends| wisely kept to herself. 


her. She doesn’t come of her own free will,| The Ashleys had remained in town all 
I know. She makes you think she does, no/| through the autumn and the beginning of 
doubt, but I know it’s not the case.” | winter, although Frederick had complained 


“ Frederick ought to be ashamed of himself, | wofully of its dulness when all the fashion- 
then, for shoving work he does not like on| able people had gone. He had occasionally 
to his wife’s shoulders. I suppose his coming | left London for a few days at a time, but the 
to London was her doing too?” said the) house had not been given up, and Kate had 
uncompromising old gentleman. ‘stayed there quietly with her boy when he 

“Now, uncle, you know Frederick told! was away on his visits. February had come, 
you himself that his principal reason for and begun to pass away, and once more 
coming to London was because Kate had | London was beginning to fill. The Ashleys 
never seen it. I would not have said all this,| had spent the winter pretty quietly, but as 
but I know you think Frederick selfish and the London season approached, and Frede- 
extravagant, and he is not a bit. He is/rick’s friends returned to town, all their ex- 


thoughtless, I will allow.” penses suddenly increased. Day after day 
“Oh, you will allow that much?” inter-| Frederick would bring home some one to 
rupted Mr. Ashley. luncheon or dinner, and two or three dinner 


“Ves, he is thoughtless ; but Kate is the| parties a week, no matter how small, become 
extravagant one. I don’t think she means| expensive things. Kate had lived long enough 
it, but she is frightfully careless. You can’t) in London now to know that they could not 
imagine the waste that goes on in that house, | go on at their present rate of living, and she 
and they have twice as many servants as they | said so to Frederick. The first time he was 
need have. The fact is, she is an ignorant}in a good humour, and kissed her, calling 
child, and she comes here and tries to make| her a “ pattern housekeeper,” and promised 
out that she likes coming, while I know it is/ not to have any more dinner parties ; but the 
not the case, and gives you a bad impression | next week, when there was a repetition of the 
of Fred.” same thing, and Kate ventured to remonstrate 

“She did not give it to me. It was there} again, he spoke angrily. ‘“ What did a child 
long before I ever saw Mrs. Ashley; but) like her know about expense? The idea of 
there, let it be. I don’t want to hear any a few friends to dinner once or twice a week 
more about it,” said Mr. Ashley, angrily ; and making any difference in the weekly expen- 
Julia took the hint, and said no more. diture! It was great nonsense, and not to 

Kate was very much puzzled, when she be listened to for a moment.” And Kate was 
called again a fortnight later, to find herself) so overwhelmed by the torrent of arguments 
refused admittance, which surprise increased | showing forth her ignorance, that from that 
as she found that, call at what hour she time she said no more, but tried in her private 
chose, the answer was invariably the same, | expenses to counteract the others. 

“Mr. Ashley was engaged.” Then she set! Kate had been married now more than a 
herself to think what the reason could be, | year, and that year had changed her a great 
but she could remember no neglect on her!deal. It does not come to many women to 
own part to have caused an offence. She | have their dream of the perfection of married 
asked her sister-in-law, but she professed her-| life shattered so quickly as it had to Kate, 
self unable to account for it, except as one| but though the pain was hard to bear at first, 
of Mr. Ashley’s eccentric fancies ; and at last| it was for the best. Kate’s was a character 
Kate came to the right conclusion, that some which would require refining in the furnace , 
one had spoken against her to him. How- | of affliction to bring out its really good points, — 
ever, there was nothing to be done but to|and in a life of entire ease and pleasure she 
wait patiently until the mystery should be} would most probably have degenerated into 
cleared up. What puzzled Kate most was|a weak, selfish woman. She still looked very 
that he had been particularly kind to her) young, and was full of fun, but it was quieter 
that last time of their meeting; and it was/ fun, and there was a self-restraint about her 
difficult to think what could have been said | which had not existed a year before, and 
to cause him to change so suddenly. Frede-| which would seem to have been produced 
rick, of course, was angry at the contretemps,' by some stern teaching. Passionate she still 
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was, but her impetuosity had been toned 
down, and she had learned to check many 
of her hasty words, Always fond of children, 
her heart seemed bound up in her baby, and 
she watched over him with a tender, anxious 
care, that threatened some trouble by and 
by. “My little sunshine!” she wrote to 
Minna once, “my wee darling! I don’t 
know what I should do without him. When 
he lies in my arms, and looks up to me with 
his dear blue eyes, and lays his soft hand on 
my cheek, I say from the bottom of my heart, | 
God was very good to me when He sent me 
my little son.” 

Although the boy grew gradually stronger 
he was yet a delicate child, and doctors still 
looked grave sometimes, and said he would 


PEACE. 





sible for a man of his character to do. Kate 
Morton had enchained his heart, and until 
she was his wife he had loved her as in- 
tensely as any man could. But he was not 
a man of strong and constant feeling, and 
soon, although he did not tire of his wife, she 
was not all-sufficient for his happiness ; and 
then he began to be restless and to want 
change. As long as all went well and 
smoothly with him, he was a pleasant, good- 
tempered man, but things did not always go 
well and smoothly, and then he was the very 
reverse. At first London life had been very 
pleasant. He had come up unencumbered, 
and he therefore had plenty of ready money 
to start with; but he lived in a style that 
would require twice his income to keep up, 
and so he got into debt. But the worst was 





require careful watching. Careful! if the 
tenderest love could not save him nothing) 
ever would. 

It is difficult to say what were Kate’s feel- | 
ings towards her husband at the present time. 
Love him she did still. Else his coldness | 
would not have had the same power to chill 
and wound ; besides, they had been only) 
married a little more than a year, and it| 
must be very harsh treatment that will kill “4 
true woman’s love in that time ; but it was 
not the blind, idolizing love of a year ago, 
The idol had fallen from its pedestal, and 
could never again be replaced in its former 
position ; and it was best so. Kate was still 
a true and faithful wife, but it was not her 
fault that Frederick’s own hand should have 
destroyed her belief in her husband’s super- 
lative excellence. 

But if the state of Kate’s feelings is diffi- 
cult to describe, Frederick Ashley is more so. 
A worldly man, measuring everything by the 
world’s standard, and a selfish man, with 
rather narrow ideas of right and wrong, he 
still cared for his wife as much as was pos- 





PEA 


to come. 

One afternoon Kate went out to pay some 
visits. At one house, in the course of 
conversation, the lady said to her, “ Have 
you heard of this misfortune that has hap- 
pened ?” 

“No, I have heard nothing. 
happened ?” 

“Some large bank has stopped payment 
this morning. I am afraid some of my 
friends will lose money, for I know several 
who banked there.” 

“ What is the name of the bank ?” 

“There is the tiresome part of it. 
completely forgotten the name.” 

“Tt isn’t Whitby and Dyce ?” 

“'That’s the name, I think ; but I am not 
sure,” she continued, as she saw a look of 
alarm on Kate’s face. ‘“ Indeed, now I come 
to think, I don’t fancy that is the name. I 
am so stupid about names.” 

Kate could not help agreeing with her 
mentally, and as soon as she could she made 
her way home. 


What has 


I have 


CE. 


Birp, light bird of restless wing, 
Rising, falling, trembling, soaring 
On the breath of early Spring— 


Like a spirit half 
Half in anguish, till 
Wherefore it should 


adoring, 
it see 
not be lonely! 


Hast thou found within thy nest 
What my spirit seeketh—rest ? 
Love’s deep hush, her song restoring 
Ah, like thee my soul hath sought 
Rest in many a soaring thought— 


Wavered, trembled, 


found it only 


’Neath the shadow of that tree 


Where my Saviour died for me ! 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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MORE FACTS. 
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Since “Vox Populi” has emphatically pronounced in 
favour of Tae Witicox & Gisss Silent Sewing Machine, 
the following facts respecting the modes in which it 
may be procured will be acceptable :-— 


1. A Month’s Free Trial of the Willcox & 
Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine is offered in 


their own homes to all applicants. 
Il. Carriage is Paid to the nearest station. 


Iu. The Trial is a free gift—it includes a 


month’s use of the Machine—nothing is charged 
whether the Machine is kept or returned. 


IV. Not even in case of injury to the Machine 
is there any charge. In making this offer the 


Company rely on the good faith of applicants. 


v. Evidence of trustworthiness is the only 
condition required of the applicant. 


VI. Satisfactory references afford this evi- 
dence, OF 

VII. Should money be paid in advance, in preference 
to giving references, the money paid will 


be promptly refunded in full, should 
the Machine be returned at the end of the trial 


month. 


VI. A guarantee to this effect is stamped on 
every invoice. 




















IX. Every..advantage is .given. to. those. who 


erder Machines by letter that™can be obtained 
by personal negociation, as no variation is 
made from the terms-of-the-price list. 


X. Enquiries. iare promptly, answered. by the 


Company, and information freely’ given. 


. Machines of other makers are'taken in'exchange 


at their market) value; 


. The: Willcox &.Gibbs,. Silent Sewing 


Machine ihasysecured the confidence of the 
Public, having, now for many years: stood an 
increasingly searching test with the completest 
SUCCESS); papper and loss are sure to 
follow the purchase of ‘machines claiming to be 
‘‘on the same prineiple,” or of. ‘ similar.con- 
struction,” 


XIII. Beware of Spurious’ Machines—they 


are offered by many unscrupulous dealers; 
caution is therefore:needed toavoid imposition. 


XIV. A' Certificate of Agency for the cur- 


rent, year is held by every authorised agent; 
it is safe ito: buy only: frony those who produce 
it. The:addresses of locatiagents, will be given 
when desired. 


XV. And, lastly, every genuine Willcox & Gibbs 


Machine has the following Trade Mark 
embedded. in its. base :— 




















CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE. 





[From Mrs. Russeut,.Burneston, Bedale. | 
8th Dee., 1871. 


“TJ am very much pleased with my machine.” 





[From Mr, Tuomas Nostz, 13, Prospect-terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne.] 
11th Dec., 1871. 

« * * # T must say the work done looks. very-well, and I think 
the machine will do all you state that it will. My daughter takes a 
great interest in it, and is getting on with work for a bazaar, and the 
ladies engaged at the Weekly Sewing Meeting are quite satisfied with it.” 





[From Mrs. Henry, Blythedar. } 
28th Dec:, 1871. 


“Tam moreand more ;)lcased with the: machine each: time I use it.” 





[From Mrs. Srevensoy, Oatlands, Langton, Tunbridge Wells. | 
29th Dec., 1871. 
“Mrs. Stevenson wishes to state her entire satisfaction with the 
sewing machine, whicl: shehas used unceasingly now for three years, and 
is in all respects*as good as when it was'fitst purchased.” 





[From Mrs. 8. A. Fisusr, Belle Vue-road, Colchester. } 
lst Jan., 1872. 
«* * * The machine proves most satisfactory, its simplicity far 
exceeds» my anticipation I have not. had- the slightest. difficulty in 
using it by’ the aid of your excellent instruction book.” . 





| Fromvthe) Rev. G: H..C.. Warrestons,: Regent-street, Bagnalstown, 


Co. Carlow. ] 
4th Jan., 1872. 


“The Rev. C. H.C. Whitestone . . . . is happy to have it in 
his power to“inform: Méssrs: Willcox and Gibbs that the machine has 


given perfect satisfaction up to the present time.” 





(From Mrs. A. Mortimer, 18 and 20, Church Street, Chelsea. } 
a 7th Jan., 1872. 


“Thank you for your courtesy and kindness in. teaching. I shall not 
fail te xecommend'your machine (which is perfect) to my friends.” 





[From the Rev. F. E. Hanson, “Doyley: Lane; Huddersfield. } 
17th Jan., 1872. 


“I have had my machine in constant use for: three,years; and it hasyin 
all xeapects more than answered my expectations: Ihave not a single 


fault to find with it.” 



















| From Mrs. Conpii1, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Durham. } 
Jan, 25th, 1872. 

“ Sirs,—My sister likes my sewing machine, that I purchased from 

you, so much, that she is anxious to get one like it. Please send you 

book of price lists, &c.” 





[From the Rev. J. Skinner Jones, Henegloys Rectory, Llangefni. } 
29th Jan., 1872. 


* * * * 


* * * * The machine which we bought last year continues A 
give the utmost satisfaction.” 


Tis WILLCOX : GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICA) MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


(To work by Hand or Foot), 





IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MontH’s FREE TRIAL AT Home. 


Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy terms, &c. 


*.* Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of 
Machine, and the Chapter entitled “ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will 
give full particulars. 





| Willcox § Gibbs Sewing Machine Lo., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

135, REGENT STREET, W. 
‘16, CROSS ST., Royal Bxchange, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON, 


@.- 
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cleansed with it bave a brillant polish equal to new cutlery, 


Prevent friction in « 
the + ards 


Manufacturers of 





Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife-Cleaning Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. 
Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins 


E Si DIA RUBBER KI 





-aning, and inj iry to the Knife. Price from 1s, 6d. each. 
Sola everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c 


Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Emery, ane ay, Cloth, Black-lead 
; Blackfriars Road, 





~OAKEY’S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH'S SOAP: 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glaes, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each. 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE PO LISH 











Knives constantly,j 


, 6d., 1s,, 28, 6d., and 4s, each 








Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 


Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 


a oe 





No. 





“PURCHAS” CASES, 1s. éd. per 100. 


No. X. 
RESULTS OF APPEALS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS IN RITUAL 


CASES, 1d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 


No. 


“ PURCHAS ” 
AND HOW. 


JUDGMENT, THE 


OF RITUALISM.” 


Hatt Tueotoagican CoLtitece, Hieusvry, 


oF St. ANNE’s, AND Hon. CANON OF 


Any of the above Tracts will be sent free, (in large or small quantities) to Subscribers on appli- 
cation to the Secretary; and to Non- Subscribers, at the prices marked against them. 
14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT TRACTS JUST PUBLISHED. 


IX. 
ABSTRACT OF POINTS DECIDED IN THE 


XI. 
THE DUTY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH IN REGARD TO THE 


By C. H. LOVELL, Esg. 3s. per 100. 
No. XII. 

“THE FALSIFICATION OF HISTORY, ESPECIALLY IN REFERENCE TO 
THE REFORMATION AND THE CHARACTERS OF THE RE- 
FORMERS, AS PERTINACIOUSLY REPEATED BY THE ADVOCATES 

By rue Rey, T, P. BOULTBEE, M.A., Parincrpat of St. Jony’s 

MIDDLESEX. 

No. XIII. 

THE NECESSITY OF A REAL REVIVAL OF SPIRITUAL RELIGION IN 

TH& EVANGELICAL BODY. By Tue Rev. 


MANCHESTER. 















“ MACKONOCHIE” AND 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW 


3s. per 100. 


JAMES BARDSLEY, M.A., Recror 
1s. 6d. per 100. 

























HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA IN PACKETS IS 
o) a 
AGERE ee < 
3 HORNIMAN’S TEA <=zGeeuerme. i | 
Oo IN REAL CHEAPNESS, | wey | ,O 
=) STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, litle 3 3] 
© — 18 UNEQUALLED. yeaa IE im Ww; i< 
S Supplied in Packets, signed A an CAILIWAREE pers] Ul 
< WAG Horniman’ 60 tine WT fetes 21 
© Original Importersof B _— ee 2) 
5 the Pure Tea. TT ae W 
© SOLD sy CHEMISTS aur in LONDOR |” 
pH OIN EVERY TOWN, apes oUt eT = 
LonpDON AGENT—WOLF, St. PAUL’S CH.-YARD, 


| 1,000 Domestic Hints, Now ready, 
| Oddities of History. 4¢ press. 
| Thoughts for Times and Seasons. 4¢ press. 
| Characteristics of Great Men. <A? press. 
Curiosities of Animal and Vegetable Life. 
At press. 
London; CHapies Geirrin & Co., 10, Stationers’ 















Price One Shilling each, cloth neat. 


GRIFFIN’S 


" SHILLIN G MANUALS. 


Epirep By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things not Generally Known,” &c, 


Popular Science. 





No w ready, 








Hall Court. 





‘.. Manufacturers to the QUEEN. For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity ang | Wholesome and easily digestible food 
Sesilaans of Quality =e for Children and Invalids. 





LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. I8 RECOMMENDED BY 


Tue Onty Stiver Mrpat—raz Hicurst Awarp, | THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Paris, 1867. Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 





Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. “THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., anp 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—~OSOLD MEDAL STARCH — 





‘SLHDNVAG Y ‘SSHHO 
‘ATTALVOVE 
‘SGNVISUNI 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 
BAGS, 
PURSES, DESKS. 





FROM 5: sTo£5_ 


PARKINS,COTTO 


21:28 0XFORD S* 


LON DON. 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


a | 
| 


‘SA0d YOU SLNASTUA 
‘Sh0G UOX SEINASTY 
‘SxOd WHOM 
BOOK SLIDES. 


WRITING CASES, 
DRESSING CASES, 





